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To 
My Father 


and 


My Son 


Preface 


“ Se glorious company of the Apos- 
tles” is immortal as a company, 
but its constituent individuals are 

in danger of fading into obscurity. Peter, 
John and Thomas stand out with some dis- 
tinctness in the imagination, but how much 
of a picture is suggested by the names 
Philip, James or Bartholomew? By collect- 
ing the references to each in the gospel story 
and reading between the lines without undue 
imagination, at least nine of the Twelve may 
be observed walking and talking zx propria 
persona, “members in particular.” 

Such visualization is of value, for it diver- 
sifies the Christian appeal. As Professor 
William James has brilliantly elucidated, 
there are “Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence.” The apostles represent different re- 
actions upon the central ities of the 


Gospel. They are the diverging rays in 
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Christ’s halo, the rainbow colours into which 
the pure white light may be decomposed as 
by spectrum analysis. It is well to behold 
not only the diffused light of the central halo, 
but also the tongue of flame resting upon 
each several head. 
To study the Twelve is to review the whole 
ospel story from new angles, and no truth 
is more impressive than that which breaks 
forth from familiar quarters. The vision of 
the burning bush was a vision of a common 


bysh in anew light. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


E. A. G. 
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I 
THE TWELVE 


Matthew x. 2-4 

“« Now the names 
of the twelve apostles 
are these; the first, 
Simon, who is called 
Peter, and Andrew 
his brother ; James the 
son of Zebedee, and 
John his brother; 
Philip and Bartholo- 
mew; Thomas, and 
Matthew the publi- 
can ; James the son of 
Alpheus, and Leb- 
beeus whose surname 
was Thaddeus; Si- 
mon the Canaanite, 
and Judas Iscariot 
who also betrayed 
him.” 


The Lists 


Mark iti. 16-19 

“And Simon he 
surnamed Peter; And 
James the son of Zeb- 
edee, and John the 
brother of James: and 
he surnamed them 
Boanerges, which is 
The sons of thunder ; 
And Andrew, and 
Philip, and Bartholo- 
mew, and Matthew, 
and Thomas, and 
James the son of 
Alpheus, and Thad- 
dzeus, and Simon the 
Canaanite, and Judas 
Iscariot, which also 
betrayed him.” 


Bartholomew = Nathanael 
Judas (not Iscariot) = Lebbzeus = Thaddeus 


Luke vi. 14-16 

« Simon (whom he 
also nam Peter), 
and Andrew his 
brother, James and 
John, Philip and Bar- 
tholomew, Matthew 
and Thomas, James 
the son of Alphzus, 
and Simon called 
Zelotes, And Judas 
the brother of James, 
and Judas Iscariot, 
which also was the 
traitor.”’ 
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r “AHE eee Specs Sie _szamlss 
of what men en become under the in- 
fluence of “Jesus Chi Christ. It would 
be difficult to exaggerate His influence over 
them. Paul, the thirteenth apostle, stated it 
in the strongest terms, when he said, “I ‘VW 
live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” A 
new life-principle had entered into them; 
they were new creatures ; without Christ Y AS 
they could never have been what they were. ~ 
They were able to write what they wrote, the 
most wonderful literature ever produced ; 
they were able to exert the influence which 
they exerted, in truth the making of a new 
world, mainly because of their_ass: association : 
with Jesus of Nazareth. In accounting ting for 
the power of the apostles we are to consider | 
not the influence of the Holy Spirit alone, / ji 
-but with this the influence of personal asso- y 
ciation with the man Christ Jesus. 
13 
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We shall not be encouraging any loose 
view of inspiration if we feel that for the 
apostolic writers one of its main elements 
was personal contact with Jesus. This does 
not constitute the whole of it, but it has a 
large place, and has been underestimated 

ith loss both to the reality of inspiration 
and to our appreciation of the wonder of 
Jesus. As we read for example the Sermon 

°F on the Mount, and feel its matchless power 


. 
y¥ and charm, we ought to stop and think how 


it is that this wonderful discourse has been 
pe) transmitted to us. Some would say that 


\ wi A i) | Matthew wrote it under the absolute dicta- 


tion of the Spirit. In this view it would not 

>\ I '\\matter materially if it had been some other 
: X man, even one who had never seen or heard 
Jesus. But when we realize that the man 
who wrote the account of this divine dis- 

‘{ course was Matthew the Publican, a man 

| whose business and associations had been 
. | of a kind to stunt his spiritual nature, and 
| that this tax-collector after a few years’ asso- 

/ . ciation with Jesus Christ was transformed 
into a man who could appreciate and cherish 
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such truths as those in the Sermon on the 
Mount, then we recognize afresh the personal 
influence of Jesus, and have also fresh light 
on the subject of inspiration. The same is 
true of the Fourth Gospel with its insight 


_ into the heart of Christ. If one asks, “ How’ 


could an unlettered fisherman ever have 
written the Gospel of John?” the answer is, 
“That unlettered fisherman had been close 
to Jesus Christ, and had leaned on His 
breast!” The glory of Christ streams forth 
not only from _the Pe the Person whom the Gospels 
describe, but also a rear cad the description.itself, 
of which He in large part is the inspiration. 
Those early observers of Peter and John were 
right in their explanation of their power: 
‘‘Now when they saw the boldness of Peter 
and John, and perceived that they were un- 
learned and ignorant men, they marvelled ; 
and they took knowledge of them, ¢hat they 
had been with Jesus.’ They had been with 
Jesus, that is the secret of the apostles! 

We are not, however, to think that this 
overpowering influence of Jesus upon the 
apostles in any way diminished or interfered 
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with their own personality. They were not 
automata in His hands. They were more 


truly themselves than before. They were 


/ 


not “ broken and emptied vessels”: such are 
not meet for the Master’s use: the lines of 
their.individualit ounded out, and 
they were EMET to the brim with? those pe- 
culiar qualities with which God had endowed 
them. 

The result of personal associati association with 


Jesus was, therefore, not a t_a stereotyped form 


of character. What two of the apostles are 


alike? They had all been with Jesus, and 
yet each was still indelibly himself; Peter was 


Peter, and John was John, and Thomas was 
Thomas, and Judas was Judas: indeed they 
differed from each other more than before, 
because Jesus brought out the special m man 
that was in each of them. 

There has often been in the Church a de- 
sire for uniformity, which has crippled Chris- 
tian influence, and has been thoroughly un- 
christian in its idea. To become Christian 


jis not to be melted and cast in a mould and 


turned out exactly like some one else. Chris- 
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tians are not cast in moulds ; they are chiselled 
out like statues. In studying the apostles, 
then, we shall be impressed not only with 
the power of Christ, but also with the power 
of personality. We shall find not dead uni- 
. formity, but living variety. And in this will 
be comfort and stimulus for us: we shall find 
in the apostles characteristics like our own: 
we shall catch glimpses of what the influence 
of Christ ought to accomplish in us: and for 
some, perchance, who have felt themselves 
out of sympathy with conventional Christi- 
anity, who have felt, it may be, that there is 
no Christianity for them, a new way to faith 
may open along the line of one of these 
differing experiences. 
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IMPETUOUS PETER 


Matt. xiv. 28-31 
Matt. xvi. 22 
Mark ix. 5 

Mark xiv. 29 
John xiii. 8, 9 
John xviii. 10 
Matt. xvi. 16-18 


Acts i. 15-26 
Acts ii. 14, 37, 38 
Gal. i. 18 


Gal. ii. 9 

Acts xii. 12 

Mark i. 16-34 
Matt. xxvi. 69-75 
John xxi. 15-17 
Matt. xvi. 18 
Gal. ii. 8 

Acts x. 9, 10 
Gal. ii. 11-14 
Mark xvi. 7 
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IT 
IMPETUOUS PETER 


IMON PETER is the best known of 
S the apostles, a striking figure, “the 

coryphezus of the apostle choir,” “the 
mouth of the apostles,” as he is called by 
golden-mouthed Chrysostom. He is easily 
the leadér~Of the apostles, and leadership is 
precious. He was at the front from the be- 
ginning of his discipleship, he spoke for 
them all in the great confession, after the 
Master left them he was in command of the 
situation at Pentecost, he dominated the 
early Church, and imagination has set him 
at the gate of heaven with the “keys,” 

The connection between Peter’s reason and 
emotions and his will was close. He reacted § 
and acted promptly. To see or feel the truth \ 
immediately set him in motion. It wasa © 
good form of impulsiveness. He was im-| 


pelled to action by what he thought and felt. \ 
a1 
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When Jesus came to the disciples walking on 
the sea, it was Peter who leaped over the 
side of the boat, and plunged out to meet 
Him in nature-conquering faith." As Jesus 
foretold His sufferings, Peter could not en- 
dure the thought and exclaimed impulsively, 
“Be it far from thee, Lord: this shall not be 
unto thee!” * On the mount of transfigura- 
tion Peter is thrilled by the sublime atmos- 
phere, and proposes in enthusiasm that they 
build tents in order to stay on the mount for- 
ever.’ At the mention of approaching deser- 
tion, Peter declares that though all men should 
be offended because of Christ, yet he never 
could be.‘ When Jesus at the last supper 
begins to wash the disciples’ feet, Peter ob- 
jects and declares that the Master shall never 
wash his: and then, as characteristically, 
when the significance of the act is explained, 
exclaims, “ Not only my feet, but also my 
hands and my head.”* We can readily be- 
lieve that at the arrest of Jesus it was Peter 
who drew his sword and cut off the ear of the 


1 Matt. xiv. 28-31. 3 Matt. xvi. 22, 8 Mark ix. 5. 
* Mark xiv. 29. § John xiii. 8, 9. 
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high priest’s servant: it sounds like him.! 
But the finest example of Peter’s outspoken- 
ness was at Cesarea Philippi in that ringing 
declaration, in which Jesus saw the promise 
of a rock-like foundation for His Church,\ 


“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living x 


* 


God!” If men felt like shat towards Him, | 


the gates of hell could not prevail against 
His holy enterprise!? Promptness, out- 
spokenness, impulsiveness made Peter a 
leading man, and after the Ascension it is 
not surprising to find him presiding over the 
meeting of disciples and proposing the elec- 
tion of a successor to Judas,’ delivering at 
Pentecost the inaugural sermon at the found- 
ing of the Christian Church,* and later con- 
sulted by Paul as a “pillar apostle.”*® Peter 
always knew what todd 

It is to be remembered that Peter was 
probably the eye-witness behind the Gospel 
of Mark, so that here also his characteristics 
are revealed. According to Papias, “ Mark 
was the interpreter of Peter, and wrote down 


1 John xviii. 10. 2 Matt. xvi. 16-18. 3 Acts i. 15. 
4 Acts ii. 14, 37, 38 5 Gal. i. 18; Gal. ii. 9. 
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accurately what he remembered. . . . 
For he neither heard the Lord Himself, nor 
followed Him, but at a later time he followed 
Peter.” Justin Martyr calls the Second Gos- 
pel the “Reminiscences of Peter,” while 
Jerome says that the “ Gospel was composed, 
Peter narrating and Mark writing.” We 
read in the book of Acts that Peter on being 
released from prison “ came to the house of 
Mary the mother of John, whose surname 
was’ Mark, where many were gathered to- 
gether praying.” * This house would seem 
to have been one of the headquarters of the 
primitive Church. Here Peter would re- 
hearse again and again the story of the 
Master to eager hearers, for no record had at 
that time been written. One young man, 
son of the house, hung upon his every 
word, and when later he wrote the thrill- 
ing story as he had heard it fresh from 
Peter’s lips, the earliest Gospel was pro- 
duced. It sounds indeed like Peter’s story. 
It does not tell the stories of the infancy, nor 
pause for thoughtful introduction, but after a 


1 Acts xii. 12, 
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brief reference to the ministry of the Baptist 
plunges zz medias res, and at the point where 
Peter himself was called into action. If the 
opening chapters of Mark be put in the first 
person, one can almost hear Peter talking. 
“ Now as he walked by the sea of Galilee, he 
saw Andrew and me casting a net, for we 
were fishers. And Jesus said unto us, Come 
ye after me, and I will make you to become 
fishers of men. And straightway we forsook 
our nets and followed him. And when he 
had gone a little farther he saw James the son 
of Zebedee and John his brother, who also 
were in the ship mending their nets. And 
straightway he called them: and they left 
their father Zebedee in the ship with the 
hired servants, and went after him. And we 
went into Capernaum, and straightway on 
the Sabbath day he entered into the syna- 
gogue and taught. And we were astonished 
at his doctrine, for he taught as one that 
had authority, and not as the scribes.” 
After describing the exorcising of a demon, 
the rapid narration continues, “ And we were 
all amazed, insomuch that we questioned 


le 
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among ourselves, saying, What thing is 
this? What new doctrine is this? . . . 
And immediately his fame spread abroad 
throughout all the region round about Galilee. 
And forthwith when we were come out of the 
synagogue, we entered into my house. And 
my wife’s mother lay sick of a fever. 

And he came and took her by the hand and 
lifted her up: and zmmediately the fever left 
her, and she ministered untous. Andateven 
when the sun did set, they brought unto him 
all that were diseased, and all the city was 
gathered together at the door.”* Such is 
Simon Peter’s story of his first day in the 
Master’s service, and the account of the 
second day begins long before sunrise. It is 
rapid action. It rushes like a turbulent tor- 
rent. It is punctuated with “ And straight- 
way,” an expression which is used forty-two 
times in the book. The record of Mark, 
when compared with those of Matthew and 
Luke and John, is characterized by attion. If 
we would know the words Jesus 3 aid, we 
turn to Matthew with his full repo of the 

1 Mark i, 16-34. 
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Sermon on the Mount, the parables and other 
discourses: if we would know what Jesus 
meant, we turn to John with his insight into 
the heart of Christ: but if we would know 
what Jesus_dd, we Aurn to Mark with his 
graphic, vivid pictures of Jesus’ deeds: and 
back of Mark is vigorous, active, emphatic 
Peter. 

Such a character is a lesson in efficiency. 
We need to-day outspokenness, promptness. 
If there is such a thing as rashness, there is 
also such a thing as over-deliberation. Our 
time is short, we are confronted by many 
questions which we can never hope to solve, 
but we are confronted also by work to be 
done. There is demand for action, prompt 
action. Christianity suggests to our reasons 
countless questions, because it has to do with 
the deep things of life, and there is danger of 


/ 


Pi 


becoming so interested in these questions as / 
to neglect Christianity’s patent work. ie ~~, 


is more religious discussion than religious 
activity. There are more Thomases than 
Peters. There is moreover a prevalent idea 
that the only entrance to faith is along the 
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line of reason and thought, that to become 
Christian is first of all to bring one’s mind to 
accept certain intellectual propositions. As 
a result there are many thoughtful, deliberate 
persons, who allow certain doubts and diffi- 
culties to bar them out of Christian faith. 
ig they are hesitating, cautious, sincere. Such 
persons need to observe Peter, for when we 
observe him, we are impressed not so much 
with problems to be solved as with work to 
be dine SO eee on 

Christianity, it needs to be said, is first of 
all a matter not of the reason, nor of the emo- 
tions, but of the will. We cannot make up 
our mind to believe something, but we can 
make up our mind to dosomething. We 
cannot resolve to think this or that about 
Christ, but we can highly resolve to follow 
Him and give Him our allegiance. Peter 
was devotedly serving Christ long before he 
understood the full truth about Christ. That 
day when Peter left all to follow the Master, 
attracted by the charm of His personality, he 
was not prepared to say, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God!” That 
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recognition came towards the end of his 
discipleship, it dawned upon him only in the 
progress of service. Christian theology is 
not to be disparaged, for Christianity is a 
rational system, and it is right and natural 
to think about it, and formulate thoughts in 
creeds: but before Christian theology stands 
Christian service, and it is he “ who doeth 
his will” that “shall know of the doctrine.” 
As Peter’s impulsiveness has its good side, 
as a warning against over-deliberation, it has 
also its bad side, as a warning against in- 
stability. Peter leaped over the side of the 
boat to go and meet his Master, that was 
good: but when he saw the waves, he be- 
came afraid and began to sink, that was bad. 
The very same man who cried out with 
enthusiasm “ Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God,” afterwards at the taunts ofa 


girl denied his Lord with oaths." The dan- ] 


ger of fluctuation in Peter Jesus understood ’ i 


full well. The thrice-repeated question, 


y 
“Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me?” was L — 


a reminder of his liability to forget.’ The © 
1 Matt, xxvi. 69-75. 3 John xxi. 15-17. 
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name which He gave him, Peter, was to be a 
constant reminder that as rock is disintegrated 
“into sand, so the shifting sand of his tempera- 
ment was to be integrated into a rock,’ In 
Peter’s very denial there is a less6n. Would 


it have been better if Peter had not spoken 


out so promptly at Cesarea Philippi, if he 
had waited till his faith was stronger, till he 
was sure it would never waver? The bless- 
ing of Christ rested upon the confession of a 
man.who afterwards denied his Lord. This 
is by no.means an encouragement to lax- 
ity or thoughtlessness in the confession of 
Christ, but it is an encouragement for per- 
sons to acknowledge Christ openly, even 
when they feel their weakness, feel, as is often 
said, that they “are not good enough.” 
Peter was not “good enough,” not perfect, 
/ but he was good enough to confess Christ 
and work for Him with abundant energy. A 
man as impulsive and fluctuating as Peter 
Christ could use as His leading apostle. 
uf Peter’s intensity had a tendency to narrow- 
\) ness. The current of his faith was so deep 
1 Matt, xvi, 18, 
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and rushing that it could hardly be very 
wide. He was a torrential man. He felt so 
intensely what he did feel that he found it 
difficult to be in entire sympathy with men 
who felt differently. In the early history of 
_ the Church, Peter was of the more conserva- 
tive party. It was difficult for him to realize 
that Christianity was not especially for the 
Jews, that a Gentile could be as good a 
Christian as a Jew. The Christianity of 
Peter was in marked contrast to the Christi- 
anity of Paul: he was decidedly the “ apostle 
of the circumcision.’ Peter needed the vi- 
sion of the sheet let down from heaven with 
its variety of creatures, to show him that 
there is nothing common or unclean, that all 
men, Gentiles as well as Jews, are blessed by 
the Father of all.2 Even after the vision, 
however, Peter relapsed for a period at least 
into his old narrowness : it was just like him. 
We find Paul complaining in the letter to the 
Galatians that under the influence of certain 
ones from James, Peter had refused to sit at 
table with Gentile Christians: and Paul adds 
4 Gal. ii. 8, 2 Acts x, 9-16, 
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that he withstood him to the face for his nar- 
rowness.' That must have been something 
of a scene! So early do the conservative 
and the liberal Christian appear. 

We can hardly approve this narrowness of 
Peter, and yet narrowness_born..of intensity 
is better than vapid toleration. We hear so 
much of religious toleration in these days 
that we should strive to understand what it 
is. Religious toleration is not indifference 
as to what others believe, as if it made little 
difference what their belief is: and it is not 
half-hearted devotion to our own beliefs, as if 
they were not important, and men might as 
well believe anything else. In these days of 
toleration there is danger of breadth without 
depth, a lack of ardent, intense devotion to 
anything, a vapid faith, We need more 
whole-souled men, more men of one idea, yes 
more men who see one thing so intensely 
that they can see nothing else. We are to 
be on our guard lest, in being liberal, we 
lose intensity. Men who persecuted heretics 
often did it because they loved the truth 

1 Gal, ii, 11-14. | 
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as they saw it: and in these days of tolera- 
tion we are not to love the truth less, nor 
to be indifferent to the danger of those who 
are in error. In bigotry there is often an 
ardent devotion to conviction that is admi- 
‘rable. Because we are willing that every 
man should believe as he pleases, hs onl 
to lose devotion to our own faith. “What we 
need is intensity without narrowness, and 
toleration without indifference. 

One of the most touching things about 
Peter appears in the words of the angel to the 
women who came to the sepulchre on the 
resurrection morning, “Go your way, tell his 
disciples, and Peter.” * Christ was especially 
anxious that the message should come to 
Peter. In the great heart of Christ there is 
an individual place for each of His disciples. 


1 Mark xvi. 7. 
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JOHN, THE APOSTLE OF LOVE 


1 John iv. 11 
Luke ix. 54 
John xvi. 12, 13 
John xiv. 23 
Mark i. 20 
John xviii. 15 
John xix. 27 
John- xx. 4 
Luke ix. 49 
Acts iv. 13 


1 John i. 6 

1 John ii. 4 

1 John ii. 22 

1 John iv. 20 

1 John ii. 14 

1 John v. 4, 5 
Rev. ii. 26-28 
John xx. 5 
John xix. 25-27 
Mark x. 35-41 


III 
JOHN, THE APOSTLE OF LOVE 
‘ B cue at if God so loved us, we 


ought also to love one another” :' 

we are all familiar with this John, 
the Apostle of Love. ‘“ And when his dis- 
ciples James and John saw this, they said, 
Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to 
come down from heaven to consume them?’’? 
we are less familiar with this John, the Son 
of Thunder. It seems at first that these are 
two different men, incapable of being blended 
into one symmetrical character, a ‘‘ Doctor 
Jekyll” and a “Mr. Hyde.” Out of the same 
fountain can there come water both bitter 
and sweet? Out of the same mouth can 
there proceed both blessing and cursing? A 
new or neglected truth often comes upon us 
with a shock, and seems to upset our estab- 
lished ideas, but when we face it honestly and 

1 y John iv. 11. 2 Luke ix, 54. 
37 
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squarely, and ask it to give account of itself, 
it often proves not a foe but a welcome friend, 
not destructive but constructive. And when, 
instead of shutting it out, we make room for 
it and give it a place among the old truths, 
we often find that the new guest after the 
first commotion of his entrance puts all at 
ease, and proves the inspiration of a wider 
and nobler fellowship. “Be not forgetful to 
entertain strangers: for thereby some have 
entertained angels unawares” is true of un- 
familiar truths as well as unfamiliar persons, 
and this strange, apparently incongruous 
view of John may prove only an angel in 
disguise. 

Certain it is that John was not always the 
man that he became, the man that we best 
know. The John whom we know was the 
result of a long process, and we have ig- 
nored the process and antecedent stages in 
our satisfaction with the final result. We 
are not to forget that the Gospel of John and 
the Letters of John, to which in the main we 
owe our impressions of him, were written not 
by the youthful disciple of Jesus, but by the 
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venerable saint, whom many years of the 
indwelling divine life had deepened and 
sweetened and mellowed. Many things 
which Jesus had not said because the dis- 
ciples could not bear them’ had dawned 
upon John, as the Spirit by many a step had 
guided him into all truth. He had loved 
the Christ and kept His words, and the 
Father with the Christ had come unto him 
and made their abode with him.” For a full 
understanding of John, then, we must turn 
from the writings which breathe the spirit of 
his rich maturity to the record of his younger 
days. He was a very young man, hardly 
more than a boy in his “teens,” at the time 
of his association with the Master. There is 
good evidence in tradition that John lived 
till the time of Trajan, and if he was living 
in the year 98, he was probably less than 
twenty during the ministry of Jesus. His 
youth is to be emphasized, as it excuses in 
some measure his faults. 
His home was by no means one of pov- /{ 
erty. His father Zebedee had a large busi- 
1 John xvi, 12, 13» ? John xiv. 23, 
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ness which required hired servants.’ His 
mother Salome was probably one of those 
women of property who are mentioned as 
ministering to Jesus of their substance. His 
family was known to the High Priest at 
Jerusalem.? John himself owned a house, to 
which he took the mother of Jesus after the 
crucifixion.’ 

What kind of a boy was he? A passive, 
quiet youth, whose tenderness and sentiment 
gave promise of his later sweetness? Quite 
the opposite, he was a boy fired with glow- 
ing ardour, a son of thunder! Ardour is a 
neutral word, meaning good or evil. In 
John it meant both. If any one thinks of 
John as a weakly sentimentalist, his atten- 
tion should be directed to the vigorous 
young man, who outran Peter, and came 
first to the sepulchre on the resurrection 
morning.* There was nothing puny about 
the man who on such occasion could outrun 
Simon Peter. 


John’s ardour, like Peter’s, sometimes 


1 Mark i. 20, 2 John xviii. 15. 
8 John xix. 27, * John xx. 4. 
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meant intolerance. He was so _ intensely 
devoted to his own form of Christianity, to 
the work of the chosen Twelve, as to ignore 
other forms of service. “And John an- 
swered and said, Master, we saw one casting 
out devils in thy name, and we forbade him, 
because he followeth not with us’’:! there, 
and in John too, is a prophecy of sectarian- 
ism! He wished every one to serve Christ 
in his particular way, to follow with him: he 
was disposed to deny that there was any 
other form of Christianity ; persons outside 
the Twelve were to be forbidden working in 
the Master’s name. If intolerance is bad, 
it has a good element in its intensity. 
If toleration is good, it often has a bad 
element in its indifference. To persecute 
those who differ from us is bad: but to be 
intensely devoted to the truth is good. To 
be liberal towards all is good: but to be 
indifferent about others’ views and our own, 
as though it made little difference what one 
believes, is bad. If John in his younger days 
was intolerant, it was only because of his in- 
1 Luke ix. 49. 
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tensity and devotion. According to tradi- 
tion, in his old age there was still a touch of | 
this early characteristic. ‘There are still 
living,” says Irenzus, “people who have 
heard Polycarp relate that John, having en- 
tered a bath house at Ephesus and having 
seen Cerinthus inside, suddenly withdrew, 
saying, Let us go out, lest the house fall 
down, because Cerinthus, the enemy of the 
truth, is here.’ 

John’s youthful ardour led also to inordinate 
ambition. The sweet-spirited lover of the 
brethren was once ambitious. ‘ And James 
and John, the sons of Zebedee, come unto 
him saying, Master, we would that thou 
shouldest do for us whatsoever we shall 
desire. And he said unto them, What 
would ye that I should do for you? They 
said unto him, Grant unto us that we may 
sit, one on thy right hand, and the other on 
thy left hand, in thy glory.” No wonder 
that when the ten heard it, “ They began to 
be much displeased with James and John” |! 
Yet even in this unpleasant scene a fine 

1 Mark x. 35-41, 
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devotion appears. ‘ But Jesus answered and 

said, Ye know not what ye ask. Are ye able 
to drink of the cup that I shall drink of, and 
to be baptized with the baptism that I am 
baptized with? They say unto him, We 
' are able.” 

John’s ardour at times burst out even into / 
violence. On their way to Jerusalem the / 
Samaritans refused to receive Jesus and His / 
disciples into their city. After all that Jesus 
had done for them on a former occasion, it | 
was most exasperating ingratitude. “ And! 
when his disciples James and John saw this, 
they said, Lord, wilt thou that we command 
fire to come down from heaven and consume 
them, even as Elias did?” ! There is a 
lightning flash from the sons of thunder! 
Where now is our picture of a meek, senti- 
mental John? For a third time the disciple 
whom Jesus loved is rebuked by the Master. 
He was rebuked for prohibiting the work of 
the man who was doing good in the Master’s 
name outside the apostolic succession: he was 
rebuked for his inordinate ambition : he was 

1 Luke ix. 54. 
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rebuked for his violence: and these rebukes 
were not without effect. John though ardent 
was sensitive; the Son of Thunder under the 
influence of Christ was being moulded into 
the Apostle of Love. 

| John’s ardour had its good side also. We 
have noticed the fine intensity of his devotion. 
He was ready to drink the cup and to be 
baptized with the baptism. No one who did 
not believe in the apostolate with all his soul 
would have forbidden the service of the out- 
sider. Noone, who was not ardently devoted 
to Jesus, would have wished to call down fire 
upon the Samaritans. Love and hate are 
closely akin. To love the good is to hate the 
evil. To love light is to hate darkness. 
John was no half-hearted Christian. He 
entered Christ’s service with his whole soul. 
He was a positive man. He hated just be- 
cause he loved. 

In the work of the early Church his ardour 
expressed itself in a fine boldness. ‘“ Now 
when they saw the boldness of Peter and 
John, and perceived that they were unlearned 
and ignorant men, they marvelled ; and they 
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took knowledge of them, that they had been 
with Jesus.” * Men were struck with John’s 
boldness, and we can now see its elements. 
It is significant also that in the important 
initial Christian work after Pentecost John 


‘was the special associate of Peter. These 


two appear together throughout the first half 
of the book of Acts. What kind of a man 
would Peter be likely to choose as his asso- 
ciate, to appear before courts with him, to be 
cast into prison with him, to face persecution 
with him? No weakling surely, but the 
young man who outran him to the sepulchre ! 

Clement relates an incident of John’s later 
years, which we can well believe from this 
point of view. One day in a city near 
Ephesus, according to Clement, John was at- 
tracted to a spirited and fine-looking young 
man, and called the attention of the bishop 
to him. The bishop received him into his 
house, instructed him, and finally received 
him into the Church. The young man, how- 
ever, fell into bad company, and going from 
bad to worse at length became the chief ofa 

1 Acts iy, 13. 
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band of brigands. John returning to the city 
learns of this, and at once goes boldly to the 
robbers’ camp. He is seized, but instead of 
trying to escape, says, “It is for this very 
thing that I am come; conduct me to your 
chief.” The chief awaits him full-armed, but 
as soon as he recognizes him, flees. John 
cries out after him, “ Why dost thou fly from 
me, oh, my son, thou in arms, I an unarmed 
old man. My son, fear not! If it is neces- 
sary I will die for thee, as Christ died for us. 


Stop! Believe! Itis Christ who sends me!” 


The young man stops, throws away his arms, 
and begins to weep bitterly. Then he em- 
braces the old man, and the robber chief is 
brought back to the Church by the Apostle of 
Love: but in that love were strength and bold- 
ness. Sentimentalists do not walk into the 
camps of robbers: still less do they win out- 
laws to the “strong Son of God.” 

John’s ardour was refined, but not obliter- 
ated, in his old age. In his epistles, written 
Jate in life, those sweet epistles, full of love 
and tenderness, there are still distant light- 
ning flashes and rumblings from the Son of 
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Thunder. Even in that first epistle of John, 
_ which some one has well called “An Old 
Love Letter,” there is an intensity of utter- 
ance that brooks no contradiction. John is 
still wholly devoted to the truth and without 
sympathy or toleration towards error. Four 
times in this letter of love does John call his 
opponents liars. “If we say that we have 
fellowship with him, and walk in darkness, 
we lie;”? “He that saith, I know him, and 
keepeth not his commandments, is a liar ;” ? 
“Who is a liar, but he that denieth that Jesus 
is the Christ?” * ‘If a man say, I love God, 
and hateth his brother, he is a liar.’ * 

In old age men are prone to give advice 
to the kind of young men they themselves 
were. What kind of young men does aged 
John address? “I have written unto you, 
young men, because ye are strong, and the 
word of God abideth in you, and ye have 
overcome the wicked one.’”’® The indwelling 
of God in a strong nature, aggressive against 
evil, is not this the history of John himself? 


1 1 John i. 6. 2 1 John ii, 4. 8 1 John ii, 22. 
# 1 John iv, 20, 5 1 John ii. 14, 
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In his summons to young men there is an 
echo of his own young manhood. This 
\ same manly, courageous overcoming breathes 
throughout the letter: “For whatsoever is 
born of God overcometh the world: and this 
is the victory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith. .Who is he that overcometh the 
world, but he that believeth that Jesus is the 
Son of God?”? ) 
y This same bugle note rings out in the call 
se to each of the churches in the book of Revela- 
i tion. The promise in varied phrase is always 
to him that overcometh. ‘He that over- 
cometh, and keepeth my works unto the end, 
to him will I give power over the nations, 
and he shall rule them with a rod of iron; as 
the vessels of a potter shall they be broken 
to shivers; even as I received of my Father. 
And I will give him the morning star!” ? 
Would the exalted Christ have put such 
trumpet tones in the lips of any but a manly 
man? 
This union of ardour and love explains 
how one man could have written both the 
14 John v. 4, 5. ® Rey, ii. 26-28, 
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Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel. It is 
sometimes objected that one author could 
not have written both, the Revelation has so 
much of the divine wrath, the Gospel so 
much of the divine love, the Revelation so 
' much of the glory of a coming kingdom, the 
Gospel so much of a present blessedness. 
Whatever be the decision of scholarship, this 
objection disappears from our standpoint. 
In the wrath and heavenly glory of the 
Revelation we see the earlier John, who 
would have called down fire from heaven, 
and desired one of the first seats in the king- 
dom of his Lord. In the Gospel we see the 


later John, the old man, who had come to, 
realize that a greater place by far than as a | 


youth he had coveted he had already oc- 
cupied, as he leaned on the Master’s breast ; 
the venerable seer, for whom the glory of 
the coming kingdom, the New Jerusalem 
descending out of heaven, paled before the 
radiance and peace of a present eternal life. 
This neglected side of John’s character, in- 
stead of detracting from the common concep- 
tion of the Apostle of Love, only amplifies it. 
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It makes John less ethereal, more human, more 
in touch with us. The weaknesses of the apos- 
tles make them of more service to us, who 
would follow in their steps. Men, real men, 
can guide us better than angels. The denial 
of Peter shows us that a fluctuating spirit may 
still develop into a leading spirit. The doubts 
of Thomas prove that doubts do not in- 
capacitate for Christian service. The ambi- 
tion and violence of John show that serious 
faults do not prevent ultimate development 
into Christlikeness. _If we knew nothing else 
about him, who of us could ever hope to ap- 
proach such a character as that of the writer _ 
of the Fourth Gospel? It seems to be written 
in heaven's own light by an angel’s pen. 
But when we look back from the end to the 
beginning, from the Apostle of Love to the 
Son of Thunder, we take courage, and feel 
that for us too there is hope of something 
noble through the indwelling of the divine 
life. Under the influence of Christ the dis- 
ciples were never “ denatured.” 

This double view of John completely over- 
throws a common idea of Christian love. It 
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shows that Christian love is not effeminate, 
passive, vapid ; that it has a large breezy ele- 
ment of action, strength and virility. The 
Apostle of Love was not a weakling, not a 
sentimentalist, but a Son of Thunder, whose 
' ardour burst forth in youthful volcanic vio- 
lence, and in old age at times flashed forth 
from failing eyes. His last definition of faith 
was not a dreamy peace, but a victory that 
overcometh the world. 

As John shows that love is not effeminate, 
so he shows also that manliness is not 
brutality. There is a common idea that emo- 
tion is unmanly, that manliness requires a 
certain hardness. In John we see tears and 
gentleness and sensitiveness as elements of 
heroism. It is a fine glimpse of his charac- 
ter that appears at the tomb of the risen 
Christ. He and Peter had run to the 
sepulchre in their eagerness ; John had out- 
run Peter, but still when he came to the tomb 
John could not go in." Peter went in first. 
John was the finer soul. There was about 
that tomb of the Master a sanctity, which he 

1 John xx. 5. 
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felt, and which checked hiseagerness. Man- 
liness does not mean the brazen heart. 

The character of John reflects light upon 
the character of Christ, the manliness of 
Christ, never to be obscured. What kind of 
a man was the disciple whom Jesus loved, 
and who leaned on His breast? No sickly 
sentimentalist, no puny caresser! The dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved and who leaned on 
His breast was strong, strong with the 
strength of an ardent youth! I do not be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ was drawn to effeminate 
men. It took a man’s heart to follow Him. 
The man who seemed to come closer to Him 
than the rest was a man of virility. Like at- 
tracts like. Shall we not see not only the 
love of Christ in John’s tenderness, but also 
the manliness and heroism of Christ in John’s 
ardent strength? A scene occurs to the 
mind in this connection, a scene at the cross. 
“When Jesus therefore saw his mother and 
the disciple standing by, whom he loved, he 
saith unto his mother, Woman, behold thy 
son! Then saith he to the disciple, Behold 
thy mother! And from that hour that dis- 
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ciple took her unto his own home.”! To 
what kind of a man would Jesus have en- 
trusted His mother? Toa weakling? No, 
but to the manliest man He knew! 


For many years after the death of the ; 


_ Master John lived on. According to trust- 


worthy tradition he removed from Jerusalem \ 


to Ephesus, and was a power in Asia Minor. 


He was a link through his long life between 
the apostolic and the post-apostolic age. | 


Irenzus writes, “ All the presbyters who met 
with John, the disciple of the Lord, in Asia, 


give testimony that he conveyed to them © 
these things ; for he lived with them even to | 


the time of Trajan. . . . Afterwards, 


John the disciple of the Lord, he who leaned { 


on His breast, published the Gospel, while he 
dwelt at Ephesus.’’ Irenzeus had never seen 
John, but he had been a devoted pupil of 
-Polycarp, and Polycarp had known John for 
many years. Ina letter toa friend, Florinus, 
Irenzeus writes: ‘I saw thee when I was still 
a child, in lower Asia with Polycarp. 2 
And I could still show thee the place where 


1 John xix. 25-27. 
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he sat, when he taught and gave an account 
of his relations with John and with the others 
who saw the Lord, and how he spoke of 
what he had heard from them respecting the 
Lord, His miracles, and His doctrine, and 
how he recounted in full accord with the 
Scriptures all that which he had received 
from the eye-witnesses of the Word of life.” 
So did the influence of John live on apart 
from the Scriptures through oral tradition. 
Such men as Polycarp loved him and told the 
generation following about him. The long 
life of John and his wide association with men 
thus become additional evidence to the 
authenticity of the four Gospels. From his 
abundant quotations it is evident that Irenzeus 
had our four Gospels substantially in their 
present form ; and Irenzeus was the pupil of a 
man who had known John, and heard him 
tell time and again the story of Christ. Our 
Gospels cannot, then, be a fiction of the 
second century. They agree, says Irenzus, 
with the story as told by eye-witnesses. 
According to Jerome, when John became 
too feeble to walk to church, he was carried by 
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young men. How tenderly and strongly © 
they would bear him! And perhaps as they 
carried him along he would tell them recol- 
lections of his early days, as theold are wont. 
And when he became too feeble to speak 
' much, he would simply say, as they carried 
him up the aisle, “ My little children, love one 
another!” If he could say but one thing, he 
would say this. This was his most precious 
message. 

It was hard for men to realize that John 
could die. After his death they could not 
persuade themselves that he was really dead, 
the eternal life in him had so visibly begun. 
And so legends arose that he was only 
peacefully sleeping in his grave, that the 
earth was gently moved by his breathing. 
And can such a spirit die? Does he not 
live still, moving not dull clods of earth by 
his breathing, but a higher influence, moving 
our hearts by his spirit, John, the Son of 
Thunder, become the Apostle of Love? 
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John i. 40-42 
John xii. 20-22 
John vi. 8, 9 


IV 
SYMPATHETIC ANDREW 


ESUS attracted and used men of widely 
varying calibre. If the apostles had all 
been Peters and Johns, it would have 

been exceedingly discouraging to the man 
of ordinary ability who wishes to be of serv- 
ice to the Master to-day. Who of us can 
hope to match the energy of Peter, or the 
spirituality of John? They were pillars: but 
a house cannot be built of pillars only ; there 
is demand for many a plain, unsculptured 
stone, even when a Parthenon is to be built. 
So it is that ‘the Apostle Andrew is an en- 
couragement to Christians of moderate tal- 
ents. Andrew must have been exceedingly 
useful to Christ, but he was not a genius, 
and heattracted very little attention. Andrew 
could hardly have been brilliant either in 
speech or action. He neither said striking 
things, nor did striking deeds. We never 
39 
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read of his jumping into the sea, nor cutting 
off enemies’ ears, nor remonstrating with 
Christ, nor confessing Him in thrilling ways. 
Andrew was one of the silent, quiet ones. 
At table he listened to the others, and if he 
was especially moved, he did not break out 
with Peter into impetuous question or re- 
mark, but waited and talked it over quietly 
with Philip on some of their walks through 
the streets or over the hills. We never find 
him in the van of the apostles beside his 
energetic brother. He was generally walk- 
ing arm in arm, I imagine, with some of the 
less prominent disciples in the rear. He was 
unobtrusive. Strangers did not notice him 
especially, as they did Peter, James and 
John. But the man who went out fishing 
with him on the quiet lake found in Andrew 
a comfortable soul, a rare spirit: he would 
not hear profound sayings, but he would 
come close to a genuine, whole-souled man. 
I think that I would rather have gone fish- 
ing with Andrew than with any other of the 


' Twelve. If Andrew had said brilliant things, 


or asked incisive questions, or done striking 
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things, some of them must have been re- 
corded, but outside the formal lists of the 
apostles we find the name of Andrew hardly 
more than four times, and in two of these in- 
stances he is spoken of as “Simon Peter’s 
‘brother.” That is the way Andrew was 
commonly known, as Peter’s brother. He 
was the relative of a great man. 

And when the New Testament literature 
came to be written, Andrew was evidently 
not one of the authorities. Peter had his 
friend and disciple, Mark, write out his rec- 
ollections, and in addition wrote two letters 
himself. Matthew the publican compiled his 
precious records of the words of the Master. 
John, sweet, profound John, wrote his vision 
of the heart of Christ, and his three letters. 
But there is no Gospel of Andrew, no Epistle 
of Andrew. In the Acts of the Apostles he 
appears but once, and then merely in a list. 
Some ancient writers allude to an apocryphal 
document called “The Acts of Andrew,” but 
it is not extant, except in fragments, and 
was probably not authentic. 

Andrew was thus a complete contrast to 
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his brother Peter. Peter was a leader, An- 
drew a follower. Peter often stood alone, 
Andrew always appears in company. Peter 
was independent, Andrew dependent. Peter 
forged ahead as a pioneer, unable to wait for 
the rest, Andrew was sociable and companion- 
able. Peter was probably a widower, and 
lived after his wife’s death with her mother. 
Andrew came and lived with them ; he clung 
to his brother. At the time when he first 
met. Jesus, and spent that afternoon with 
Him, he- was not alone, but with John, and 
John probably did most of the talking. He 
goes to tell Jesus of the Greeks with Philip. 
It is probable that Philip was a kindred 
spirit, and one of his closest friends, for in 
some of the lists of the apostles we find them 
grouped together in the second rank of the 
apostles. Andrew is thus always associated 
with some one else; he was companionable, 
sociable, genial, sympathetic. He was drawn 
to others and others were drawn to him. 
Little as we know of Andrew, there are 
two incidents which reveal the man. The 
first concerns his introduction to the Master 
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and its result. ‘One of the two which heard 
John speak and followed him was Andrew, 
Simon Peter’s brother. He first findeth his 
own brother Simon, and saith unto him, We 
have found the Messias, and he brought him 
‘to Jesus.”? 
and what a picture itis! For several hours 
he had been sitting with the Master, and to- 
gether with John supping with Him. It was 
a memorable afternoon; never before had 


There is a picture of Andrew, 


Andrew heard such a voice, nor seen such a 
face, nor felt such a touch: here at last must 
be the Messiah! Late into the evening, it 
may be, they talked, and when they went out 
into the night, it was with the Master’s 
“Peace be unto you” thrilling their souls. 
I imagine that thoughtful John after this 
interview walked long beneath the silent 
stars, communing with himself, pondering 
over what he had seen and heard, letting the 
grace and truth of Jesus sink deep into his 
soul. John would wish to be alone at such 
a time: he would wish to muse and to pray. 
Not so with Andrew. A directly opposite 
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effect would result with him. No thinking 
nor dreaming under the stars forhim! He 
made straight for home, and found Peter. . 
Peter perhaps had retired for the night, but 
Andrew goes in and rouses him, and sitting 
on the foot of his couch tells him what he 
has seen and heard. That was the kind of 
man Andrew was. To hear or see or have 
anything good impelled him at once to share 
it with another. He was communicative. 
We can readily imagine how Peter’s sus- 
ceptible soul was fired by such a message. 
Neither of the brothers could wait for the 
next dawn: they go out that very night, 
Andrew leads to the lodging of Jesus through 
the quiet streets, he knocks at the door, the 
Master opens: so was the leader of the apos- 
tles brought to Jesus. And the man who 
brought him was one of the less prominent 
apostles, a man of moderate abilities. He 
was not brilliant, but he was sympathetic, 
generous, communicative. 

The first thing that one of the first two 
apostles who met Christ did was to find his 
own brother and bring him to Jesus. From 
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the very outset Christianity has meant some- 
thing more than individual salvation. It is 
too large for one, it must be shared. Here 
then is the New Testament method of evan- 
gelizing the world: one man finds the Master, 
‘and he brings another to Him, and he in turn 
another—personal influence! With a true 
instinct the “ Brotherhood of Andrew” has 
taken its name. 

It is to be noted that it was not Peter who 
found Andrew, but Andrew who found Peter. 
The less prominent man brought to Christ 
the more prominent. There might never 
have been a Peter but for Andrew. When 
Peter was confessing Christ at Czesarea 
Philippi, and leading on the disciples with 
magnificent power, and preaching at Pente- 
cost in the power of the Holy Ghost, quiet 
Andrew was sitting in the background some- 
where and thanking God he had the talk 
with Peter and led him to the Master that 
evening long before. That quiet talk, that 
gentle communicativeness of a sympathetic 
spirit still lives in its influence. If Andrew 
had not had that conversation with his 
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brother, the history of the world would have 
been different ! 

Andrew was communicative towards oth- 
ers, and others were communicative towards 
him. His sympathy was outgoing and in- 
coming. He was a man who invited confi- 
dence. This appears in a second incident. 
“And there were certain Greeks among 
them that came up to worship at the feast. 
The same therefore came to Philip, which 
was of Bethsaida of Galilee, and desired him 
saying, Sir, we would see Jesus. Philip 
cometh and telleth Andrew: and again An- 
drew and Philip tell Jesus.” * This second 
picture of Andrew supplements the first. 
Certain Greeks at the feast call upon Philip 
and ask him to introduce them to Jesus. It 
was a matter of no little importance. Jesus 
had been confining His mission almost ex- 
clusively to the Jews, proclaiming that He 
was not sent save to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel, a policy of concentration. 
The result seemed discouraging. He had not 
been received by the Jews, He came unto His 
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own and His own received Him not; more 
than this, they were plotting against His life 
in the bitterness of their opposition. Under 
these circumstances, the coming of these 
Greeks with their interest in Jesus and their 
. desire to make His acquaintance would at 
once suggest to Philip a possible change of 
policy. The Greeks were evidently sincere 
in their overtures, and in their form of salu- 
tation manifest a respect for Philip as a dis- 
ciple of the Master. Now that the Jews had 
rejected Him, might it not be well to turn to 
these eager, sensitive, thoughtful Greeks? 
It was certainly an important matter that 
was presented to Philip. What should he 
do about it? Should he tell the Greeks that 
Jesus had been confining His work to the 
Jews, and so dismiss them, or should he take 
them at once to Jesus? Philip goes and 
consults with Andrew. Andrew, he knows, 
is just the man to listen sympathetically and 
give good advice. He occurs to him at 
once as the right person to consult. Andrew 
is interested, and thinks the matter would 
better be presented to Jesus, and goes with 
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Philip to inform him of it. What a comfort 
this was to Philip! He had been undecided : 
without Andrew he might have let the mat- 
ter pass: he needed some one to talk the 
subject over with, and help him to a deci- 
sion. He found that man in sympathetic 
Andrew. 

There is one further glimpse into Andrew’s 
character, not much of itself, but taken in 
connection with these other glimpses, it 
helps fill out the picture. Jesus had lifted 
up His eyes and seen the great company fol- 
lowing Him. He had asked Philip how 
they might manage to feed them. Andrew 
was evidently with Philip as usual, for he 
hears the question, and remarks after Philip’s 
answer, “There is a lad here, which hath 
five barley loaves and two small fishes,”’* It 
was like Andrew to notice that small boy. 
It was only another indication of his large- 
hearted sympathy. Perhaps he patted the 
boy on the head, asked him where he 
caught the fish, and what they weighed, 
took an interest in him. But it is not only 
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the friendly notice that is characteristic of 
Andrew in this incident, but also the disposi- 
tion to be of service, even in apparently in- 
significant ways. How many would have 
ventured to speak of those five barley loaves 
' and two small fishes, when there were five 
thousand to be fed? And yet they proved 
sufficient for the Master. Andrew was not 
discouraged, if he could do only a small 
service. Most men would have said, “If I 
‘were a rich man like Matthew and could af- 
ford to buy two hundred pennyworth of 
bread, I should do it, but what is the use of 
calling attention to this small boy?” The 
event proved that the five loaves and the 
two small fishes in the hands of Christ were 
adequate, that meagre resources offered the 
Master are miraculously multiplied. In Mu- 
rillo’s picture of Andrew suffering martyrdom 
on the cross, in the foreground is the figure 
of a little boy, his head turned away weep- ( 
ing, with arm across his eyes, a sweet refer- { 
ence possibly to Andrew’s interest in the lad 
with the fishes. 

Few can be Peters, many can be Andrews, 
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communicative, telling others that we have 
found the Messiah, sympathetic with a large 
heart for others’ interests, observing, ready 
to do small things, to invest a single talent, 
trusting that the Master will bless even the 
cup of cold water given in His name, and 
feed the many with the few loaves and fishes. 
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AMES, the son of Zebedee and brother 
of John, is one of the most familiar 
figures among the apostles, and yet he 

appears alone but once in the New Testament. 
He is familiar to us, not as a single figure, 
but as a member of two groups. With one 
exception his name is always linked with 
others. He is a reproach to the Christian 
who stands alone in faith and service, refus- 
ing to unite heartily with the great body of 


\ 


Christians. He is a fine example of the \ 


value of codperation, of the efficiency of one 
Christian in union with others. 

The power of Christian association is 
illustrated both by the Twelve as a whole, 
and by the groups within the Twelve. We 
generally think of them in pairs: Peter and 
-Andrew, James and John, Philip and Bar- 
tholomew, Thomas and Matthew. They are 
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sometimes divided into three groups of four 
each, headed severally by Peter, Philip, and 
James the son of Alphzeus. Most prominent 
of all is the great group of three, Peter, James 
and John. Many of the apostles had marked 
individualities, but they evidently believed in 
working together, in uniting their special 
powers in common endeavour. When Jesus 
sent them forth, He sent them two and two. 
They were often subdivided into committees 
of two, but in their work they rarely appear 
alone. They give no suggestion of isolated 
Christianity. We hear the great confession 
of Peter, but Peter only spoke for the rest. 
There was indeed one isolated act in which 
an apostle stood alone, but that was the 
betrayal by Judas. There was one isolated 
apostle, but he was Judas, the traitor, an 
unenviable distinction. If we are to study 
James, the son of Zebedee, then, we must in 
the main study him in connection with others. 
When we look for him in the records, we find 
him alone but once, yet even so we shall be 
able to see him quite distinctly. Association 
with others often develops individuality. In 
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pictures figures sometimes are not lost, but 
only stand out in a group, and the gospel 
writers were skillful in the art of “ composi- 
tion.” 

Let us look at James first as one of three, 
then as one of two, and finally alone. By 
this gradually narrowing process we shall 
hope to come at last face to face with the 
man himself. We think of him most natu- 
rally as one of the great trio, Peter, James and 
John. It is in this connection that he is most 
commonly known. His qualities were such 
that the Master depended upon him together 
with Peter and John on the most trying and | 
critical occasions. The Master leaned espe- 
cially upon these three. When He had re- 
fused to be made a king, and many of His 
disciples in disappointment went back and 
walked no more with Him, when His fol- 
lowers were being sifted down to the faithful 
few, and the shadow of the cruel end was 
clouding His spirit, Jesus took Peter and 
John and James, and went up into a moun- 
tain to pray, and as He prayed, the fashion 
of His countenance was altered, and His 
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raiment was white and glistering.’ At this 
emergency James was one of His supports, 
and in the celestial exaltation of the trans- 
figuration James had his share. At the 
raising of Jairus’ daughter, one of Christ’s 
greatest miracles, “he suffered no man to 
follow him save Peter and James and John, 
the brother of James.”? At such a crucial 
time He wished to be attended only by those 
in the closest sympathy with Him. It is to 
be noted also that at this period James seems 
to have precedence over John, a position 
later to be reversed. Again we find the 
three at His side in the agony of Gethsem- 
’ At such crises the faithful three stood 
about the Master. He did not select them 
through any favouritism, but only because of 
their special fitness to be of service. They 
formed an inner circle upon which He could 
especially depend. 

It was not only marked ability that fitted 
the great three for their special usefulness, 
but something else in addition of no little 
interest. We notice that when the two sets 
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of fishermen brothers were called to perma- 
nent discipleship, they were at work near 
each other. “Now as he walked’ by the 
sea of Galilee, he saw Simon and Andrew 
his brother casting a net into the sea, for 
they were fishers. And Jesus said unto them, 
Come ye after me, and I will make you 
to become fishers of men. . . . And when 
he had gone a little farther thence, he saw 
James the son of Zebedee, and John his 
brother, who were also in the ship mend- 
ing their nets. And straightway he called 
them.”* As Jesus walked along the shore 
He found the four fishermen working in their 
boats close to each other. We are not, there- 
fore, surprised when Luke tells us that they 
were partners in business. Simon was as- 


tonished at the miraculous draught of fishes, /} 


“‘and so was also James and John, the sons / 
992 


of Zebedee, which were partners with Simon. 
Is it an unwarranted inférence that these 
three men, Peter, James and John, were in 
part fitted for their united service of Christ 
by their previous association in business? 
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By years of fishing in partnership, they had 
become efficient in working together, and 
when Christ made them fishers of men, they 
simply applied the old power of codperation 
to the new task. What a mighty power of 
Christian coGperation trade associations sug- 
gest! If Christian business men should unite 
in Christian work as they unite in financial 
enterprises, if they should codperate as Chris- 
tians as they codperate as partners, directors 
and stockholders, the Church would receive 
fresh efficiency. Walking by the Sea of 
Galilee, Jesus called to His service the 
brothers fishing in one boat, and then a little 
further on the brothers working in another. 
Can we conceive of Simon and Andrew in 
the one boat ignorant of or uninterested in 
the Christianity of James and John in the 
next? But is this not often the case with 
us: men in one store knowing nothing of 
the faith of men in the next, knowing nothing 
often of the faith of associates at the same 
desk and behind the same counter? Why 
should not the apostles of to-day unite in 
groups of three and four and twelve and one 
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hundred and twenty and five thousand, as 
business proximity and syndicates bring them 
together? Why should not Christianity be 
forwarded in these days by present trios of 
Peter, James and John, partners in busi- 
ness? 

We find James also as one of two, associ- 
ated with his brother, John. Within the three 
were two, two brothers. Their acquaintance 
with Jesus began on the same day, that day 
when John and Andrew came and saw where 
He dwelt and abode with Him, it being about 
the tenth hour (four in the afternoon). They 
spent the late afternoon with Jesus, and then, 
according to the record, Andrew “ first find- 
eth his own brother Simon.” It seems to be 
implied that second, a little later, John found 
his own brother James. Peter’s brother with 
the family energy first finds Peter. John 
with a little more deliberation finds James. 
Andrew rushes out in eager haste to find his 
brother Peter, and brings him to Jesus. A 
little later John comes in with his brother 
James. So it was that these four spent an 
evening with the Master, and found their 
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hearts going out in devotion to Him many 
months, almost a year, before they were 
called to His permanent service from their 
boats on the Sea of Galilee. At that time 
Jesus knew His men and they knew Him. 
There was thus but a few hours’ difference 
between the first meeting of John and of 
James with Jesus. Those first disciples were 
not content to follow Christ themselves, but 
ought at once to bring into His services 
those under their own roof; Andrew brought 
Peter to Jesus, John brought James. Prim- 
itive Christianity was thus both a business 
religion and a home religion. During those 
summer and autumn months after their first 
meeting with Jesus and before He called 
them to exclusive discipleship, while He was 
going about Jerusalem and Judza in the 
south, the four fishermen were fishing to- 
gether in the north, in partnership, now cast- 
ing the net in a wide sweep, now with boats 
drawn up side by side on the sunny shore 
mending their nets: and as they worked to- 
gether they talked of that wonderful evening 
in the spring, when they four sat with the 
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Master in His lodging by the Jordan, and 
heard His words such as never man spake, 
and looked into His face so full of grace and 
truth. By such talks in their boats, at their 
work, that deep devotion was developing, 
- which was to move them straightway to for- 
sake their nets and follow Him, when He 
called, that devotion which was to bind 
them to Him forever. 

Their Christianity was also a home re- 
ligion. After leaving their partners, the 
brothers James and John talked of the Christ 
in the quiet of their homes, and through their 
devotion to Him found themselves closer to 
each other. In fellowship with the ‘“ Elder 
Brother,” the ties of human brotherhood 
were knit more firmly. The father Zebedee 
was doubtless won to Christ by the two 
sons: we know certainly that the mother 
Salome was, for we find her following Jesus 
and with other women ministering to Him 
of her substance. Peter and his brother 
Andrew, John and his brother James, to- 
gether with the mother Salome: so was 
Christianity from the first a religion of 
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home, binding together all the more closely 
those who were kin. 

On two occasions James and John appear 
together in a very unfavourable light. They 
plainly had grave faults, and yet behind the 
faults shine out elements of heroic strength. 
James was associated with John in the desire 
to call down fire from heaven upon the in- 
hospitable Samaritans." The violence of the 
Sons of Thunder was bad, but back of it was 
a pure flame of burning zeal, which was to 
reveal itself especially in the later life of 
James. James was likewise associated with 
his brother in the ambition to occupy one of 
the first seats in the coming kingdom, but 
back of the ambition was a magnificent de- 
votion, ready for great things, and in the 
case of James to be heroically tested to the 
last full measure. “But Jesus said unto 
them, Ye know not what ye ask: can ye 
drink of the cup that I drink of, and be bap- 
tized with the baptism that I am baptized 
with? And they said unto him, We can. 
And Jesus said unto them, Ye shall indeed 
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drink of the cup that I drink of; and with. 
the baptism that I am baptized withal shall 
ye be baptized.”! The words of Jesus were 
prophetic. The two young men little under- 
stood their import, but a day was to come 
when they would be shown to the full, and 
when the devotion of one of them would be 
put to the supreme test, baptized in a bap- 
_ tism of fire. 

Having studied James as one of three, and 
as one of two, we are now ready to come face 
to face with the man in that one instance 
where he appears alone. Standing by him- 
self, he is the same man we have seen with 
the others, but glorified in a martyr’s death. 
“Now about that time Herod the king 
stretched forth his hands to vex certain of , 
the church. And he killed James, the 
brother of John, with the sword.”? James 
was the first apostle to be martyred, the first 
of the Twelve to die for his Lord. So did 
he indeed drink of the cup that the Master 
drank, so was he baptized with the baptism ! 
It was just before Easter of the year 44, about 4 - 

1 Mark x. 38, 39. 2 Acts xii. 2, 
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fitteen years after the crucifixion. We know 
it was the year 44, because in that year oc- 
curred the great famine in the reign of 
Claudius Czsar, which according to the 
record in Acts just preceded the martyrdom 
of James. We know that Easter was ap- 
proaching, for after that festival Herod was 
‘intending to put Peter to trial, whom he had 
arrested after the execution of James. Dur- 
ing these fifteen years since Pentecost Chris- 
tianity had made great strides. Thousands 
had joined themselves with the apostles. 
The good news had been spread abroad 
from Jerusalem, Philip preaching in Samaria 
and in the south country, Peter at Lydda, 
Joppa and Cesarea, along the coast, and 
others in Phcenicia, Cyprus and Antioch. 
Not only had the Christian message gone 
out from Jerusalem to the surrounding 
country, but better still it had been an- 
nounced to Gentiles as well as to Jews, Peter 
preaching in the house of Cornelius, and 
others to the Grecians at Antioch. Chris- 
tianity had burst through the shell of Juda- 
ism! Saul of Tarsus beginning as a per- 
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secutor of the faith had been converted in 
the year 35, had spent eight years in retire- 
ment in Arabia and Tarsus, and had just 
been labouring for a year with Barnabas at 
Antioch. He had not,yet entered upon his 
great missionary career. 

During all these years the hostility of the 
Jewish authorities to Christianity had been 
steadily advancing. At the first there was 
no break between Christianity and Judaism, 
the Christians of Pentecost worshipping daily 
in the temple with the orthodox Jews, but 
soon the preaching and work of the apostles 
made them unpopular with the priests and 
Sadducees. The apostles preached with fer- 
vour the doctrine of the resurrection, which 
offended the Sadducees ; they were charged 
with disregarding the minute regulations of 
the Mosaic Law, they were wonderfully 
popular with the masses, so that the priests 
were jealous, and most of all they charged 
the Jewish authorities directly and emphatic- 
ally with the murder of Jesus, their ascended 
Lord. At first the priests were content with 
threats, warnings and imprisonments, but the 
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apostles would not be quelled. Commanded 
to be silent, they only spoke with the more 
vigour and boldness “all the words of this 
life.’ The hatred of the Jews grew steadily 
more bitter, till at last it reached a climax in 
the stoning of angel-faced Stephen. At the 
sight of blood persecution became frenzied, 
and the believers in Christ were scattered 


abroad from Jerusalem, except the apostles, 


who remained at the centre of conflict. The 
martyrdom of Stephen occurred about ten 
years before that of James, and there was 
this significant difference between the two: 
Stephen was put to death by religious au- 
thorities, James by civil authorities ; Stephen 
was persecuted by the Church, James by the 
State. 

During these fifteen years of storm and 
stress it is not difficult to imagine the posi- 
tion of James, the Son of Thunder, for we 
know the man and the times. In such a 
period of heroic work under fire, what would 
be expected of a man, who wished to call 
down fire from heaven to consume the Sa- 
maritans, and who said on being challenged 
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as to his courage and devotion that he was 
ready to drink of the cup and to be baptized 
with the baptism? We should expect from 
such a man holy zeal. We should look for 
him always in the heart of the conflict, un- 
_ daunted by opposition, never swerving under 
threats, openly avowing his position as a 
follower of Christ, teaching the great truths 
of gracious forgiveness and the eternal life 
with a soul on fire. Lukewarmness, silence, 
compromise would be impossible to the Son 
of Thunder. There is evidence from the 
later history of the two brothers that the 
youthful ardour of John was mellowed into 
love, but that the youthful ardour of James 
was intensified into zeal. Sharing in youth 
the same inheritance of ardour, they de- 
veloped in opposite directions. John be- 
came the Apostle of Love, James became the 
Martyr. 

The selection of James by Herod as the 
first victim for martyrdom among the apos- 
tles is full of significance. It was not a ran- 
dom choice. It means that James was a 
picked man, that he had made himself with 
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his native ardour especially prominent as a 
supporter of Christianity, that he had been 
uncompromising in the declaration of his 
principles, that he had thus made himself a 
mark to his enemies. It is such a man that 
persecution selects to be a glaring example, 
} no half-hearted advocate, but one who avows 
his faith with his whole soul. James did not 
stand in the background in citizen’s clothes, 
he wore the uniform, he bore the colours, 
his Christianity was visible, he was a glitter- 
ing mark. When Herod saw that the exe- 
cution of James pleased the Jews, he pro- 
ceeded further to take Peter also. Peter 
was chosen not as the first, but only as the 
second victim. It would seem that the zeal 
L of James had surpassed even that of impetu- 
ous Peter. 


As the sword fell upon the neck of James 
the martyr, in that dreadful but glorious in- 
stant was he not comforted and fortified by 
visions, visions of those past experiences with 
the Master in the company of the faithful 
three, the vision of Jesus’ agony in the garden 
with the thought that he was now suffering 
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with Him, the vision of Jairus’ daughter raised 
from the dead with its assurance of contin- 
uous eternal life, the vision of his glorified 
Lord on the mount of transfiguration with 
the consciousness that suffering with Him 
‘he was to be glorified with Him, entering 
into the glory of his Lord through drinking 
His cup and being baptized with His bap- 
tism. Such visions (and it is said they 
sometimes come at the hour of death) might 
well have swept through the mind of James 
the martyr with heavenly exhilaration. 
There is a tradition that his accuser, con- 
verted by his testimony and courage at the 
end, acknowledged Christ himself and was 
beheaded with him. So are men always 
moved by downright earnestness, and so 
will they be drawn to the Lord to-day, if 
Christianity is audible, visible, fired by holy 
zeal. ; 
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VI 
DOUBTING THOMAS 


T has been the fashion of late in certain 
quarters to attempt to discredit the re- 
liability of the New Testament records \ 


- 
! 


on the ground that the witnesses were cred- / 
ulous. It is said that the disciples were \ 
ready to believe anything about Jesus, that / 
they looked at Him not in broad daylight 

but through a halo atmosphere, that acts \ 
which we could readily explain appealed to . 


them as miracles simply because they could ( 
not understand them, that therefore their — 
testimony is untrustworthy. ; 
Now it is true that the disciples were not 
scientific experts. In those days there was 
nothing like scientific investigation. The 
disciples did not examine the water turned 
into wine by chemical tests, nor witness 
the healing of the sick from the point of 


view of modern therapeutics, but that does 
93 
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not incapacitate them as witnesses. In all 
the pride of modern science we are liable to 
underestimate men of the past and their 
powers of observation. They were not scien- 
tific, but that does not mean they were cred- 
/ulous. They did not look at things from our 
| point of view, but that does not mean they 
_ were devoid of common sense. Crude as 
were their notions of chemistry and medicine, 
they were still competent to describe what 
they saw with their eyes and heard with their 
ears. It does not require a physician to ob- 
serve that asick man recovered, or that a lame 
man regained the use of his limbs and walked. 
It does not require an electrician to state that 
a street is well lighted. The electrician and 
physician can use technical language and 
give a more accurate explanation of the 
phenomena, but the every-day man is capable 
of observing and reporting the plain facts in 
the case. 

We may trust, then, to natural common 
sense and ordinary powers of observation in 
the disciples : but more than this, there was 
among the disciples of the Master at least one 
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man who was decidedly incredulous, who did 
not believe things easily, who was disposed to 
investigate. The presence among the apos- 
tles of Thomas the Doubter ought to give a 
fresh confidence in the New Testament record. | 
There was at least one of the witnesses who\ 
scrutinized everything, who asked questions, \ 
who was continually shaken by doubts. He 
would not believe in the resurrection till he 
had seen and felt the print of the nails. If, 
then, such a cautious, hesitating man was 
satisfied as to the reliability of the Christian 
facts, they were certainly such facts as would 
stand investigation: the New Testament is 
history, not myth: the life of Jesus and faith 
in Him should assume fresh reality for us. 

) The presence among the apostles of Thomas 

) the Doubter increases the reliability of the 

\ New Testament testimony. We who have | 

not seen may believe all the more confidently 
just because Thomas would not believe until 
after he had seen. 

Still more than this does Thomas do for 

present-day Christianity. He shows that 
discipleship and doubt are not exclusive of 
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each other, that they may exist side by side, 
that a man may be troubled by many doubts, 
and still be a thorough Christian. Thomas’ 
doubts did not incapacitate him for the apos- 
tolate. Did he wait till all his difficulties 
were cleared before joining himself to the 
Christian movement? No, after several years 
of active service, before the culminating event 
of Jesus’ life, the resurrection, he was skep- 
tical. To the very end he had his difficulties, 
but he was still a noble disciple. It was by 
doing His will that he knew of the doctrine. 
Jesus Christ can use doubters! He does not 
thrust them aside without sympathy, as if their 
questionings were sinful: He does not bid 
them wait till they have decided some matters 
of doctrine more satisfactorily : He welcomes 
them to Himself and uses them, just as they 
are. 


«Just as I am, though tossed about 
With many a conflict, many a doubt, 
Fightings within, and fears without, 
O Lamb of God, I come! ”’ 


That hymn has the true Christian ring. 
Thomas is its verification. 
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_ The possibility of full Christian service in 
“spite of doubts is illustrated by the whole of 
Thomas’ life, but there is one special incident 
to the point. The news of Lazarus’ death 
had come to the disciples in the wilderness 
beyond Jordan, whither Jesus had fled from 
the malice of the Jews. He had been just 
before in Jerusalem, where the Jews had 
taken up stones to stone Him on account of 
His exalted claims. It was a narrow escape: 
and now just as they seemed to have reached 
a place of safety beyond the Jordan comes 
the announcement of Lazarus’ death, and 
Jesus wishes to return to Judea. It seemed 
like walking deliberately into the face of 
death. “His disciples say unto him, Master, 
the Jews of late sought to stone thee; and 
goest thou thither again?” The disciples 
are hanging back in reluctance, when we 
hear a voice that we should hardly expect to 
hear perhaps at such an emergency: ‘“ Then 
said Thomas, which is called Didymus, unto 
his fellow-disciples, Let us also go, that we 
may die with him!” * These words are full 
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of devotion, but also full of doubt. In fact 
the devotion is all the more pronounced be- 
cause of thedoubt. Thomas is all skepticism 
as to the result and wisdom of this journey. 
He has not faith enough in Jesus to believe 
that all will be well with them, and that a 
glorious work is to be accomplished. The 
outlook seems dark to him without the light 
of a triumphant faith: but though in his 
distrust the journey to Bethany seems un- 
wise, and to promise certain death, he is 
ready to-go with his Master, and die with 
Him. I can see the disciples on their way 
back towards Jerusalem. Peter is marching 
along vigorously in the lead, thoughtless of 
the future in his fine impulsiveness and 
optimism. Andrew, sympathetic Andrew, 
is walking arm in arm with Philip, talking 
the matter over with him, reassuring him 
and being reassured himself by their mutual 
sympathy in the face of danger. But doubt- 
ing Thomas is walking by himself, his face 
set with dogged resolution. He is no opti- 
mist like Peter. He has no friend like Philip. 
He fears the worst, he is full of foreboding. 
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He has not leaned upon the Master’s breast 
and learned to trust Him like John. But still 
doubting Thomas forges on towards Jeru- 
salem with grim and heroic resolution. That 
journey cost Thomas more, I believe, than 
any of the rest. 

Such differences of temperament appear 
among those who follow the Master to-day. 
Some are all courage and enthusiasm. They 
look on the bright side of everything : they 
see the kingdom of God already in our 
midst: they pick flowers on the way to 
Jerusalem. They have implicit confidence 
in their Master and in their work. But there 
are Thomases also, unemotional natures, who 
have no thrilling experiences, who are not 
swept on by inspiration. Cautious, thought- 
ful, candid, they must think things out, they 
must work out their faith by slow steps of 
thought and experience: it does not burst | 
upon them ina heavenly revelation. There 
are many questions of Christology and 
theology, which they have not settled, and 
which trouble them. Life is not rose- 
coloured. They cannot see things through 
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Peter’s eyes. They are not as certain of 
everything as Peter is. But still they have 
been drawn to the Master and to His cause ; 
still, perplexed and doubtful as they are, they 
would join in His service. 

If God has given you a thoughtful, hes- 
itating, unemotional nature, He does not 
expect of you the same kind of spiritual ex- 
perience that comes to a different nature. 
You must be content with the more matter- 
of-fact faith of Thomas. But God does 
expect of you service, service in the midst of 
doubts, service unilluminated by revelations, 
whatever your temperament or mood, serv- 
ice! If you cannot fly, if you cannot mount 
up on wings like eagles, then plod! Even 
though it be with Thomas’ dogged step, 
follow Christ as He goes abroad in the 
world! Many persons have thought them- 
selves excluded from Christianity because 
they have thought that Peter, Paul and 
John are the only types of Christian char- 
acter, because they have not duly considered 
doubting, plodding, resolute Thomas. If 
Christianity is for the world, then no form 
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‘of natural temperament can exclude a man 
from it. Jesus Christ can use us all, emo- 
tional and unemotional, optimistic and pessi- 
mistic, enthusiastic and matter-of-fact. In 
the great heart of the Master there was, I be- 
lieve, a special place for doubting Thomas. 


\ 


Not only do doubts not exclude faith, but | 


in some respects doubts are conducive to | | 


nobler faith. There was in Thomas an utter ” 


frankness, a readiness squarely to face his 
uncertainties, an unwillingness to pretend 
that he understood things he did not under- 
stand, or that he believed things he did not 
believe: and this is refreshing. ‘Thomas 
saith unto him, Lord, we know not whither 
thou goest; and how can we know the 
way?”* The frankness is to be noted. If 
Thomas had not thus spoken, Jesus might 
never have uttered those words so treasured 
by faith, so profound, “I am the way, the 


truth and the life: no man cometh unto the * 


Father but by me.” Now Thomas under- 
stands: the way is the way to the Father, the 
means of communication between man and 


1John xiv. 5. 


_ 


if 
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God. So do honest questions, candid ex- 
pressions of ignorance, often bring light. 
The unquestioning spirit is sometimes only 
the result of superficiality. The faith which 
does not pretend to believe things it does not 
believe, but which with incisive mind probes 
down into the deep things of God, is the 
/faith that honours Christianity. Jesus had 
many things to say which the disciples could 
not bear; He said many things which they 
did not understand ; and the candid questions 
of Thomas the Doubter brought to them all 
_ many an answer of illumination. Confession 
of faith is a duty, and there is place also for 
the expression of doubt. There was one 
man who put them beautifully together: 
“Lord, I believe ; help thou mine unbelief !’’* 

It is good honestly and unflinchingly to 
face a difficulty, It is much to define what 
it is that we do not know, to mark out the 
limits of faith, to draw a line between cer- 
tainties and uncertainties. Such a line makes 
our certainties all the more clear. It sifts out 
the real from the vague. The man who has 

? Mark ix. 24. 
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pondered over the Trinity, felt its difficulties 
and inscrutableness, and then decided that it 
is above his comprehension, has not wasted 
time, but made progress. The Christian 
who has thought about the human and di- 
vine in Jesus without understanding how 
they could be united, and then has decided 
to hold firmly to both, however blended, be- 
cause they are both there: this Christian has 
advanced in faith. The atonement is a mys- 
tery: but when we come back from facing 
its sublime mystery to the consciousness of 
its reality in our own peace with God, we 
have doubtless grown in grace. Theories of 
Biblical inspiration may have perplexed us: 
. but when we have examined them, and found 
some of them perchance unsatisfactory, and 
gained new glimpses into the soul of the 
truth, we are refreshed. The man who 
comes back from an honest doubt often 
brings with him a deeper faith. Doubts are ~ 
not always negative, they are sometimes 
positive in their effect. - 

A man who knows one thing, really knows 
it, and doubts everything else, has more real 
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_-faith than a man who is sure of everything, 
but has never tested anything. As faith 
covers a smaller area, it is likely to gain 
depth. The man who comes back from 
some great sorrow, in which he has almost 
doubted the existence of a good God, who 
has looked off to the heavens to see only 
blackness, and then has learned to say with 
Job, ‘“ Though he slay me, yet will I trust in 
him,” “I know that my Redeemer liveth” ; 
this man has grown in faith. It is only when 
with Thomas Carlyle we have faced the Ev- 


_erlasting No, that we come to appreciate the 


Everlasting Yes. There is such a state as 
Christian agnosticism. We must be content 
not to know many things. Dogma has 
often been too pretentious and spoken with 
unwarranted authority on things beyond its 
sphere. Christian faith does not claim to ex- 
plain all the mysteries of the universe. 
There are some blessed certainties to which 
it clings in all confidence, but it leaves the 
rest. Thoughtful outsiders, men who have 
in them the making of a Thomas, have some- 
times been offended by the sweeping asser- 
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tions and unjustified assurance of some forms 
of dogma, overstepping its bounds. Chris- 
tians sometimes try to pierce into the secret 
counsels of heaven with irreverent eyes: 
_they look back beyond the creation and for- 
ward beyond the consummation of all things, 
and speak in detail of the eternal purpose 
and of the hereafter, forgetting that “Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love 
Him.” There are places where angels fear 
to tread, and where those who are wise do 
not rush in. As the Almighty passed by 
Moses in His glory, He put him in a cleft | 
of the rock, and covered him with His hand. 
There are some things which are not for us 
as yet to see, and still as He passes by does 
God cover our eyes with His hand. The 
things that are revealed belong unto us and 
our children forever: but the secret things 
belong unto the Lord our God. So is it well 
for us even from the standpoint of faith to 
acknowledge with Thomas that there are 
many things which we do not understand. 
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Faith grows brighter as it is clearly rimmed 
by a line of darkness. This was the thought 
of George Fox, when he said: “And I saw 
that there was an ocean of darkness and 
death ; but an infinite ocean of light and love 
flowed over the ocean of darkness: and in 
that I saw the infinite love of God.” 

There remains that fullest and most char- 
acteristic incident of Thomas, his attitude 
towards the resurrection. It is full of sug- 
gestion. Thomas had evidently given up 
hope at the crucifixion and abandoned the 
close fellowship of the disciples. When Jesus 
appeared unto them, Thomas was not with 
them. Through his despairing skepticism 
he missed a great experience. The Lord is 
often revealed to a group as He is not to one 
alone. Thomas appears obstinate, and un- 
necessarily exacting. He repeats the point 
of his doubt: “Except I shall see in his 
hands the print of the nails, and put my fin- 
ger into the print of the nails, and thrust my 
hand into his side, I will not believe.”! But 
in this challenge of doubt there is a fine 


1 John xx. 25, 
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element, the appeal to reality. Thomas 
demanded something definite and real, 
something that he could see with his eyes, 
something that he could put his hands on. 
. He did not wish to dream, but to be wide 
awake, And this experience comes to many 
of us. We become discouraged and de- 
pressed, faith seems vague and like idle 
tales, we long for something real. Such 
doubt often proves the crucible, which brings 
out in the fire of reality the gold of faith. 
Such doubt is the force which compels us at 
times to readjust our faith, to bring it into 
connection with the present facts of our lives, 
to test what we have been taught. The time 
comes in the life of every living Christian 
when he must advance from a faith on 
authority to a faith on evidence: when we 
say with the men of Samaria, “ Now we be- 
lieve, not because of thy saying, for we have 
heard him ourselves, and know that this is 
indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world.” 
Such readjustment of faith through appeal to 
reality has come to many whom the world 
knows, and many whom it does not. Pro- 


—— 
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fessor Royce has come through doubt into 
faith, “This we say, we have found as 
truth, because we tried to doubt everything. 
We have taken the wings of the morning, 
and we have fled, but behold we are in the 
midst of the Spirit. . . . We forsook all 
those Gods that were yet no gods; but here 
we have found something that abides and 
waxes not old, something in which there is 
no variableness, neither shadow of turning. 

Not Heart, nor Love, though these 
also are in it and of it; Thought it is, and 
all things are for Thought, and in it we live 
and move.” It is rugged Thomas Carlyle, 
however, well named Thomas, who is the very 
type of this disgust with the unreal and ap- 
peal to the real. In the summer of 1821, 
after three weeks of sleeplessness, he was 
walking in gloomy meditation ; all things in 
the heaven above and the earth beneath 
seemed to hurt him. Suddenly the thought 
came to him, “What art thou afraid of? 
Wherefore like a coward dost thou forever 
pip and whimper, and go trembling? Des- 
picable biped! What is the sum total of the 
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worst that lies before thee? Death? Well, 
death! Hast thou not a heart; canst thou 
not suffer whatsoever it be? Let it come, 
then: I will meet it and defy it! And asI 
so thought there rushed like a stream of fire 
over my whole soul, and I shook base fear 
away from me forever. I was strong of 
unknown strength, a spirit, almost a god. 
Then it was that my whole Me stood up 
in native God-created majesty. The Ever- 
lasting No had said, Behold thou art father- | 
less, outcast, and the universe is mine: to 7 
which my whole Me now made answer: I 
am not thine, but free, and forever hate thee. 
From this hour I incline to date my spiritual “ 
new birth.” 

We are to remember that Jesus respected 
this appeal of Thomas to reality. He bade 
him, ‘Reach hither thy finger, and behold 
my hands: and reach hither thy hand and 
thrust it into my side: and be not faithless, 
but believing.” ’ Christianity presents reali- 
ties, real words of a real person, a real life, 
for investigation and as the answer to the /,/ 


1 John xx, 27. 
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real needs of the human soul. It is an his- 
torical religion, presenting in visible, tangible 
form the great love that saves. “That which 
we have heard, which we have seen with our 
eyes, which we have looked upon, and our 
hands have handled, of the Word of life 

that which we have seen and heard 
declare we unto you.” ? 

And now we come to the conclusion of the 
whole matter, the triumphant conclusion. 
“ And Thomas answered and said unto him, 
My Lord and my God!”? The genuine- 
ness, the intensity of that conviction! No 
thoughtless confession was this: it came 
after eight days of doubt and despair: it 
came after seeing and touching the risen 
Christ. Peter’s confession at Casarea Phi- 
lippi, ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God,” noble as it was, cannot compare 
with this of Thomas, “My Lord and my 
God!” And so it is that the most personal, 


the most intense confession of faith comes 


from the lips of Thomas the Doubter. 


11 John i, 1-3, 2 John xx. 28, 
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HE mission of Christ to the lowly is 
sometimes so emphasized as almost 

to exclude His mission to any other 

class. We hear so much about the common 
people hearing Him gladly, and God’s use 
of the weak things of this world to confound 
the mighty, that there sometimes seems to 
be small place in Christ’s service for any 
but the poor, humble, and simple-minded. | 
Whatever the meaning of the words, “It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter the king- 
dom of heaven,” they certainly do not mean 
that such a thing is impossible. The acts of 
Jesus are always a good commentary on His 
words, and if in any instance we find what 
He does apparently contradicting what He 
says, we may be sure that we have not 
understood correctly His words. We are 
to ask not only what Jesus said about rich 

113 ; 
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men, but also what He had to do with rich 
men. 

As a matter of fact the Galilean fishermen 
were not as destitute a class as we are liable 
to imagine. They by no means occupied 
the same position in society as that of the 


_ fisherman in our highly differentiated society 
of to-day. About the Sea of Galilee nearly 


~ 


/ all the population would be fishermen or 
| farmers. To be a fisherman was not to oc- 


cupy a lowly position. And the fishermen 
apostles were evidently among the most 


/ prosperous of their trade. Zebedee, the 


father of James and John, employed hired 
servants, and was in partnership with Peter 
and Andrew. But more especially to the 
point, one of the apostles must have been 
well-to-do, a man of affairs, Matthew the 
Publican. We are reminded in this connec- 
tion that Jesus talked all night with Nicode- 
mus, a ruler of the Jews: that He com- 
mended the woman who anointed Him 
with the pound of spikenard very costly 
out of the alabaster box: that His body was 
placed at the last in the stone-cut tomb of 
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Joseph of Arimathea, who was rich. The 
prosperous were not disqualified for His 
service. 

There have been times when it was neces- 
sary to preach a Gospel for the poor and ig- 
norant. It was so in Christ’s day, when the 
Greek philosophy ignored the humble, and \ 
offered the truths and blessings of life to the | 
cultured and aristocrat only. One of the & 
noblest features of Christianity is its power 
to popularize spiritual truth. Faith as bya 
flash from heaven reveals to the unlearned 
truths which long processes of philosophy 
could hardly reach. It opens a way in which 
the wayfaring man though a fool need not err. 
“ Blessed are the eyes which see the things 
that ye see: for I tell you that many prophets 
and kings have desired to see those things 

.which ye see, and have not seen them ; and 
to hear those things which ye hear, and have 
not heard them.” This does not mean, how- 
ever, that there is no place in Christianity for 
the rich and intellectual. There is a Gospel 
for them too. Faith is simple enough for the 
little child, profound enough also for the 
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venerable philosopher. Christianity does not 
discourage, it only stimulates high thinking. 
That very Greek philosophy, of which Paul 
spoke so disparagingly, in the fourth century 
was to lend itself to faith, and formulate 
faith’s triumphant statements and definitions 
in phrases still classic in theology. God can 
use the poor and the weak and the foolish : 
but He can use also the rich and the strong 
and the thoughtful. Jesus called fishermen 
from their boats, and made Peters and Johns 
out of them: but He also called a pros- 
perous, well-educated publican, as he sat at 
the receipt of custom, and made a Matthew 
out of him. In the treasury of Christ there is 
a place for the wealth of the publican as well 
as for the widow’s mite. The blessing upon 
the poor widow does not mean that heaven’s 
treasury is open only to small coin. “ And 
they shall bring the glory and honour of the 
nations into it |” 

We have, then, before us the Christian man 
of affairs. Of the personal relations between 
Jesus and Matthew we are told almost noth- 
ing, and yet there are indirect ways of dis- 
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covering what the influence of Jesus over him 
must have been, how his Christianity was 


applied to his business. One of these indirect ~~ 


means of information is the account of Jesus’ 


_visit to Zacchzeus. Zacchzeus was the chief . 


of the publicans and was rich. In respect of 
training, tastes, business, wealth, Matthew 
must have been much like him, and the influ- 
ence which Jesus had over Zacchzus in the 
use of his property He would be likely to 
have also over Matthew. When Zacchzus 
received Jesus into his house, he said, ‘“ Be- 
hold, Lord, the half of my goods I give to the 
poor ; and if I have taken anything from any 
man by false accusation, I restore him four- 
fold.” That was the kind of a rich mana 
publican became under the influence of Jesus 
Christ. He was immediately reminded in the 
pure atmosphere of the Master of questionable 
business transactions, of the extortionate tax 
he had levied on some helpless widow, of an 
over-valuation he had set on various estates. 
He wishes at once to make amends, and 
more ; “Lord, if I have taken anything from 


1 Luke xix. 8. 
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any man by false accusation, I restore him 
fourfold.” Before that night there were cer- 
tain matters rectified in the town of Jericho. 
Under the influence of Jesus Zacchzus wishes 


/\\ to.do_more than right wrongs, he wishes to 


fps he sees how mean he has been 
_/ with all his wealth, how he has injured others 
with his capital, when he might have done so 
much good. He might have founded a Good 
Samaritan hospital at Jericho, or gotten up a 
subscription for a mounted patrol to make the 
dangerous road between Jerusalem and Jeri- 
cho more secure for the defenseless traveller. 
I imagine that public-spirited Zacchzus was 
long remembered by the citizens of Jericho. 
) According to Luke’s account, it would seem 
/ that in the doorway of Zacchzeus’ house Jesus 
spoke the Parable of the Pounds.’ Wealtha 
trust, in the use of which one is responsible 
to God: this is the teaching of the Master at 
the rich man’s door. The setting of the par- 
able is significant. It is the way Jesus talked 

in the presence of the prosperous. 
Now there is ample evidence that Matthew 


1 Luke xix, 11-27, 
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too had learned all these fine lessons about 
wealth. Little as is recorded about him, 
one of the Gospels bears his name and the 
Gospel of Matthew shows what kind of a 
man he was. He says little of himself, it is 
true, but if we read between the lines, we can / 
see the man behind the story. Matthew { 
gives by far the fullest account of the Sermon 
on the Mount, but even so he probably does 
not record all that Jesus said. He writes the 
things which appealed to him most strongly, 
and therefore in his selection from the words 
of Christ Matthew’s taste and Matthew’s per- 
sonality to some extent appear. Two men 
go home from a lecture. One gives one ac- 
count of it, the other another. Both ac- 
counts may be true, though different. The 
difference in their reports indicates the dif- 
ference in the men. If we would understand 
Matthew, then, it is no small thing to observe 
what kind of things impressed him most in 
the talks of the Master. The critics who deny 
Matthew’s authorship of the First Gospel in 
its present form yet acknowledge the influ- 
ence of his “ Zogza”’ in its discourses. 
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In looking through the Sermon on the 
Mount once again with this point in view, I 


/ have been surprised to find in it so much 
‘) about business. It was evidently written by 


a business man, more than that by a Chris- 
tian business man. It clearly shows what 
kind of a capitalist Matthew was under the 
influence of Christ. It is not only that Christ 


- said these things, but that Matthew reports 


them. A man of means could hardly have 
heard such words, and written them out, 
without being deeply influenced by them 
and accepting them as his own principles. 
According to the Sermon on the Mount 
Matthew was impressed with Jesus’ principle 
of giving without expectation of return, of 


lending and doing good even to enemies. 
/ Yet charity is not to be indiscriminate, pearls 


are not to be cast before swine, lest they turn 

again and rend you.'. The method of doing 

good was also beautifully learned. Charity 

is to be unostentatious. The almsgiver is 

not to sound a trumpet before him, but is to 

give his aid in secret, and the Father who 
1 Matt. vii. 6. 
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seeth in secret Himself shall reward him 
openly.’ There are some generous persons 
who are careful that any funds which they 
establish, or hospitals or college halls which 
_they build, shall bear their name. It is per- 
haps only just, but I doubt if there were any 
charitable buildings in Capernaum with Mat- 
thew’s name engraved in large letters on 
their fronts. There was a Pharisee who 
stood up in the temple and spoke of the 
tithes which he gave of all that he possessed. 


Matthew was not that kind of 4 giver. He \ 


“ 


f 
| 
e 


did not feel that a generous man ought to _” 


think much of his generosity. The left hand 
is not to know what the right hand doeth. 
I do not believe that Matthew as a business 


man was over-insistent on his rights or given | 


to litigation. ‘If any man will sue thee at 
the law and take away thy coat, let him have 


thy cloak also.”? That may sound like poor | 


business, but that kind of a business man 
after all succeeds. It is not the exacting 


stickler for his own rights who gets on best @» 


in the world. It does not pay to be a Shy- 
1 Matt. vi. 1-4. 3 Matt. v. 40, 
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lock even in this world’s coin. The most 
beautiful part of the Sermon on the Mount 
is that comforting section against taking 
anxious thought. With that in his mind, 
Matthew could not have worried unduly 
about his business. The constant problem 
of what we shall eat, drink and wear did not 
absorb him. God cared for the fowls of the 
air and the grass of the field: would He not 
care for him too, so much better than they ?' 
Matthew must have realized the danger of 
absorption in business, and the value of treas- 
ure in heaven. He knew where his heart 
was. Matthew had made the great choice. 
If he had not, I do not see how he could 
have had the heart to write, “ Ye cannot 
serve God and Mammon.’”’* He was seeking 
first, we may well believe, the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness, and I have no 
doubt that many of these other things were 
added unto him:* they often are with such 
men. “ After all these things do the Gentiles 
seek :” there would be a difference between 
him and his Gentile business rival. He had 


1 Matt. vi. 25, 26. 2 Matt. vi. 24, 5 Matt. vi. 33. 
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a great purpose that sanctified the whole of 
life. | 

I am aware that some will say, “ Business 
is business, and religion is religion. We 
_can’t sell goods according to the Sermon 
on the Mount.” If financial conditions and 
competition are such that cheating and lying 
are necessary to business success, if in trade 
there is no place for generosity and heart 
and love to the neighbour, then the sooner 
failure comes to the Christian business man, 
the better. That such is not the alternative, 
there are living witnesses everywhere, men 
who refuse to do business on a soul-warping 
scale, and succeed, men “not slothful in bus- 
iness, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” ' 
“ Seest thou a man diligent in his business, he 
shall stand before kings: he shall not stand 
before mean men.”? It may be that industrial 
problems will only be solved in the end by 
the Law of Love. 

We have in Matthew also an example of 
Christian grace in social life. Matthew made 
Jesus a great feast in his own house, and 


1 Rom. xii. 11, 2 Prov. xxii, 29. 
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there was a great company of publicans and 
‘of others that sat down with them.’ That 
‘was Matthew’s way of bringing men to 
Christ. He did not invite them to a prayer- 
meeting, but to a dinner. He did not ask 
them to sit in his pew in the synagogue but 
at his table. At this dinner Jesus would 
come into pleasant relations with the class 
which He especially wished to reach. On 
being criticized for eating with publicans and 
sinners, He replied that that was exactly 
what He came to do. In the fine house of 
Matthew, across his hospitable board, how 
many publicans were drawn to the Son of 
man! It is to be recognized that many of 
Jesus’ discourses were at the first genial 
table-talk. The Son of man came eating 
and drinking; He was a diner-out. The 
Lord’s Supper has been justly cherished, 
His intimate fellowship with His own, but 
the Lord’s Dinner should not be altogether 
neglected, the genial outreaching to publi- 
can and sinner. Matthew was a spiritually- 
minded man of the world. 


1 Luke v. 29-32. 
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Matthew was a “ gentleman and a scholar.” 
We have seen him as a gentleman, let us 
look for a moment at him asascholar. We 
turn to the book which bears his name, and 
though we find in it the same facts in the 

-main which appear in the other records, we 
find still a marked individuality. “That it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
prophet,” this is the continual refrain. Mat- 
thew was well read in the Old Testament 
and loved it. He connected Christianity 
with Judaism, the new religion with the old. 
His book very properly stands at the begin- 
ning of the New Testament. It is closer to 
the Old Testament than the rest. Matthew 
respected the religious life of the past and 
associated himself with it. He was a con- 
servative. After considering Thomas, the 
theological free lance among the apostles, it 
/is especially appropriate for us to strike a 
)fair balance by considering Matthew, the 
| conservative. And it is no fancy thus to 
/ connect them, for in the apostolic lists 
Thomas and Matthew are generally grouped 
together, like Andrew and Philip. If these 


Se i 
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men were special friends, it was through the 
attraction of opposites. They represent the 
two poles of religious experience. Thomas 
was an individualist. He was obliged to 


) think out everything for himself. He ac- 
“ cepted no results ready made from the past. 


Traditions and creeds were of little service 
to him. He must frame his own creed. He 
must test everything by appeal to his own 
experience. For him Judaism would throw 
little light upon Christianity. Matthew is 
the opposite type. He did not venture to 
think out everything for himself. His was 
a more dependent spirit. He rested upon 
the experience of the past and accepted its 
results. He was glad to assent to the creeds 
of the fathers. He did not dare to trust his 
own judgment in all matters of faith: had 
not wiser men than he thought these 
things out, and should he not accept their 
conclusions? Why attempt to begin afresh, 
when the world was rich in spiritual 
experience? Why discard the past? Juda- 
ism helped him to understand Christianity, 
and in the deeds and words of Jesus he 
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was continually reminded of the prophets of 
old. 

I should like to have heard Thomas and 
Matthew discussing their opposite views, as 
they followed Jesus. Their views were op- 
posite, but they were both following the 


same Master. Thomas doubtless lost pa- / j 


tience with Matthew’s quotations from the 
past, and said he wanted a religion for the 


present. Matthew perhaps thought that 


i 
7 
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Thomas in his independence was almost ir-/ 


reverent. And yet they both followed Jesus, 
and Jesus used them both. 

_ Still there is the conservative and the lib- 
eral, and each must be tolerant of the other. 
Matthew must not call Thomas a heretic, and 
Thomas must not call Matthew a fossil. 
Each may help the other. Thomas may see 
to it that Matthew’s respect for the traditions 
of the past does not degenerate into dogma- 
tism and ceremonialism. Matthew may see 
to it that Thomas does not become too inde- 
pendent, as if he were the first religious man, 
as if there were not a race behind him of 
praying, God-fearing men and women, as if 


ee 
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the ends of the ages had not come upon him. 
There is not only room for both, there is 
need of both, conservative and liberal, de- 
pendent and independent, doubting and 
trusting. As we read the record in these 
late days, we find the name of Matthew 
linked with that of Thomas. That was the 
last man Matthew would expect to be asso- 
ciated with, but when men are devoted to 
the great cause, they forget their differences, 
and work shoulder to shoulder in the broad 
Christianity of Christ. 


VIII 
PROSAIC PHILIP 


John i. 45 
John i. 46 
John vi. 5,7 
John vi. 6 
John xii. 22 
John xiv. 8, 9 
John i. 43 
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PROSAIC PHILIP 


HERE is a common idea that Chris- 
tian faith requires a certain special 
temperament. It is easy for some 

to “ believe,” difficult for others. Some seem 
predisposed by nature to faith, others almost 
incapacitated for it. There are those who 
feel that by their very natures they are ex- 
cluded from Christianity. There are few 
characters more pathetic than the man who 
admires others’ faith, that of his mother or 
wife or child, who is aware that they have a 
peace which he has not, who would like to 
“‘believe,’”’ but thinks he cannot. Can it be 
that the kingdom of God is closed against 
any nature God has made? 

Emotional, poetical, exuberant natures re- 
spond readily to the Christian truth and the 
Christian influence. The “ Man of sorrows,” 
acquainted with grief, appeals to their sym- 
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pathies, His gracious words ring in their ears, 
His service fills them with a holy enthusiasm, 
they are moved by the Holy Ghost, some- 
times almost to ecstasy. The impression is 
liable to be created that such exuberant faith 
is the only type, and such impression is de- 
plorable, for if this be the only type of faith, 
what appeal can Christianity make to the 
prosaic and matter-of-fact? It is certain that 
these can never have a poetical, emotional 
faith. Is there, then, no Christianity for 
them? In the days of Christ such an idea 
could not have existed, there was so much to 
contradict it. It is flatly contradicted for 
example by the presence of Philip among 
the apostles. 

We are not surprised to find among the 
apostles ardent John, impulsive Peter, sym- 
pathetic Andrew, Nathanael dreaming of 
heavenly things under the fig tree. We 
should expect such men to be attracted to 
Christ, and Christ attracted to them. These, 
however, do not constitute the only class. 
We are not to lose sight of Thomas the 
doubter, Matthew the man of business taken 
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from the receipt of custom, Philip the matter- 


of-fact. That such was Philip’s temperament 
is evident, and so far was this temperament 
from incapacitating him for Christ’s service 
that it gave him a peculiar fitness for it. It 
was not that room was graciously made for 
prosaic Philip among the apostles, but that 
he was specially needed. He is needed to- 
day. It is not that Christ allows such men 
to follow Him, He commands them to follow 
Him. 

In the very first words from Philip’s lips 
we suspect his matter-of-fact disposition. 
Philip findeth Nathanael, and saith unto him, 
“We have found him of whom Moses in the 
law, and the prophets, did write, Jesus of 
Nazareth, the son of Joseph.” ' That state- 
ment is plain, clumsy prose, deliberate, care- 
ful, definite. It is impossible to read it with 
any ring. It is explanation, not exultation. 
It is not merely that Moses has written of 
Jesus, but more definite, Moses in the law. 
It is not enough to give the name of Jesus, 
His home and parentage are specified. And 

1 John i. 45. 
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further, it is disappointing anti-climax. The 
beginning suggests great hopes, “him of 
whom Moses and the prophets have written,” 
some learned rabbi, some military leader, 
some great prince, Nathanael imagines: no] 
only Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph the 
carpenter. Nathanael has a low estimate of 
Nazareth: if Philip had been desirous of 
creating a glowing impression, he would 
certainly have omitted that item: but no, he 
will give the plain, unvarnished facts: it is 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

Andrew, and Andrew appears all along as 
a foil to Philip, Andrew in carrying his mes- 
sage of the Christ could never have taken 
the time for such an opening sentence, 
neither would he have made the disappoint- 
ing statement about Nazareth at the very 
outset. Philip says, “We have found him 
of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, 
did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of 
Joseph.” Andrew cries, “We have found 
the Messias!”’ Philip does not have An- 
drew’s enthusiasm. He does not see things 
through rose-coloured glasses, but just as 
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they are. This, however, does not prevent 
him from being a very good Christian. 

The same moderate deliberation appears 
in Philip’s method of persuasion. It is a 
complete contrast to Andrew’s method of 
drawing Peter to the Master. “ Andrew first 
findeth his own brother Simon, and saith 
unto him, We have found the Messias! and 
he brought him to Jesus.’”’ It is a vivid pic- 
ture. The movement is rapid. There is no 
hesitation, no pause for discussion. Quite 
different is the scene between Philip and 
Nathanael. After Philip’s deliberate an- 
nouncement, Nathanael offers just the objec- 
tion which Philip’s matter-of-fact candour 
has suggested: ‘Can there any good thing 
come out of Nazareth?” Can the hoped for 
Messiah possibly have such origin? Philip 
goes into no ecstasies, exerts no force, but 
simply says, ‘‘Come and see.”’ We feel 
like putting exclamation points after An- 
drew’s ringing words, but Philip’s sentences 
close with plain periods. Philip did not 
bring Nathanael to Jesus with splendid com- 

1 John i. 46, 
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pulsion. He told him the whole truth, not 
omitting unfavourable details, and in answer 
to an objection replies with deliberate good 
sense, “Come and see.” He is willing to 
rest faith upon the facts in the case. 

Is there not need of such Christians to-day, 
need of less poetry and more prose in re- 
ligion? There has been much extravagant 
statement. Emotional natures are sometimes 
almost carried off their feet by religion and 
lifted into seventh heavens, and when they 
report their experience, it has a sound of 
weirdness and unreality to the matter-of-fact _ 
man. Dogma too has sometimes over- 
stepped its proper bounds and spoken in un- 
warranted detail of subjects of which we can 
really know very little. How much specula- 
tion there has been, for example, about the 
great hereafter, and how unprofitable much 
of it has been! There is a decided demand 
for prosaic Philips, who cannot fly on angels’ 
wings and are content to walk on human 
feet, who are not weary in well doing, in 
commonplace Christian service, though not 
blessed by heavenly revelations. There isa 
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demand for careful, moderate statement of 
Christian truth, which shall not pretend to 
authoritative knowledge of all things in 
heaven above and earth beneath, but shall 
be content to insist on those patent, tangible 
' facts of history and of spiritual experience, 
which stand out in the life of Christ and the 
life in Christ. Extravagant statement always 
rouses suspicion. Moderate statement al- 
ways wins confidence. I cannot help believ- 
ing that a less pretentious creed will only 
give new prominence to the central realities, 
and win wider assent. If there are difficulties 
in faith, let us frankly acknowledge them, 
just as Philip acknowledged the unfavourable 
place of Jesus’ residence. Let us so rest our 
faith upon facts of history and facts of ex- 
perience that when objections are raised we 
may with Philip appeal to something that is 
real, saying, ‘‘ Come and see!”’ 

We observe the same Philip in another in- 
cident. When Jesus lifted up His eyes and 
“saw a great company come unto him, he 
saith unto Philip, Whence shall we buy 
bread that these may eat? Philip answered 
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him, Two hundred pennyworth of bread is 
not sufficient for them, that every one of them 


may take a little.”’ 


Jesus appeais to Philip 
as one to whom He customarily looks for 
suggestion as to ways and means. Philip 
shows himself on this occasion to be not in- 
deed a man of exalted faith, but a man of 
practical good sense. He has a “business 
head.” He looks over the multitude, esti- 
mates the number, calculates the amount of 
bread necessary to feed them and the cost. 
“Two hundred pennyworth of bread is not 
sufficient for them, that every one of them 
may take a little”: it is the same matter-of- 
fact man we have seen before. And again 
Andrew appears as a contrast to Him. An- 
drew probably did not have the accurate, 
calculating eye of Philip, but he had a more 
exalted faith. ‘There is a lad here which 
hath five barley loaves and two small fishes.” 
These seem of no service, but yet somehow 
Andrew has an indefinable inkling that pos- 
sibly they may be used by the Master. Philip 
would never have made such an imprac- 
1 John vi, 5,7. . 
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ticable suggestion : he doubtless smiled when 
he heard it. He did not dream of a miracle. 
He had less faith than some of the rest, just 
because of his prosaic nature. Jesus was 
aware of this, and asked the question, it is 
said, “to prove him,” ? to see if his faith had 
grown. Later too, as we shall ‘see, he was 
lacking in faith, yet nevertheless plain, 
prosaic, practical Philip was of service to the 
Master. It was not Peter’s service, nor 
John’s, but it was his own, and Jesus ac- 
cepted it. Philip must have been discour- 
aged when he found himself unable to rise 
to the spiritual heights of Andrew and Na- 
thanael. After the feeding of the five thou- 
sand he must have seen how inferior his faith 
was to Andrew’s, but because he could not 
have their vision, he did not despair of being 
a Christian. If not along the exalted heights 
of inspiration, yet on lower planes, along the 
valleys of commonplace service, would he 
follow the Master. Only Peter, James and 
John ascended the mount of transfiguration, 
but when they came down from the mount 
1 John vi. 6. 
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and the poor epileptic lad was to be healed, 
Philip was doubtless present. The mountain 
top is not for all: some of us must follow the 
Master through the valleys. 

In these days of the institutional Church 
there is special demand for practical, un- 
visionary Philips. At times the Church has 
been content to pray for the poor: now it 
also works for them, and studies them. At 
times it has given its alms indiscriminately, 
now it investigates. At times it has prayed 
that all men might be drawn to Christ : now 
it goes down into the slums, the byways and 
hedges, and draws them to Christ by per- 
sonal touch. Services of worship and prayer- 
meetings are not the sole functions of a 
Church of Christ. Faith, prayer, spiritual 
experience are not the sole functions of a 
Christian. The Church is waking to the 
practical, social problems, which cry at its 
door. In its club rooms, lecture courses, 
missions, canvasses and surveys it is trying to 
raise the moral and social conditions around 
it. The Christian life is developing without 
as well as within. The Church is begin- 
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ning to use practical business methods, and 
there is a loud call for practical business men. 
The five thousand are sometimes fed by a 
miracle, but generally they must be fed by 
commonplace methods, by Philip’s not 
Andrew’s system. It will be generally 
necessary to buy the two hundred penny- 
worth of bread. Never before has there 
been so great a demand for Philips, practical 
business men, in the Church, men who can 
calculate, estimate, devise ways and means 
for uplifting society by the love of Christ. 
The same careful deliberation appears in 
Philip, when he was visited by the Greeks, 
who wished to see Jesus. Jesus’ exclusive 
mission to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel had not met with large success. Do 
not these interested, thoughtful Greeks sug- 
gest a change of policy and open attractive 
vistas of influence? Here is a new field for 
Christianity, full of promise! Such visions 
would have been justified by the remarkable 
success of Christianity among the Greeks in 
the time of Paul. I imagine that if the 
Greeks had consulted Peter or Andrew, there 
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would have been no delay in their introduc- 
tion to Jesus. Their enthusiastic natures 
would have seized the opportunity with glow- 
ing visions of the possible results. Not so 
with prosaic Philip! Ballasted by careful, 
calculating deliberation, he is not easily up- 
set. Objections and difficulties occur to his 
cautious mind. He is not certain that it 
would be well to introduce the Greeks to 


Jesus. At all events, he will do nothing 


rashly, he will first go and consult Andrew. 
“Philip cometh and telleth Andrew: and 
again Andrewand Philip tell Jesus,” * Andrew 
in the lead. Again does Andrew appear as 
a contrast to Philip. It is Andrew’s decisive- 


ness that turns the scale in Philip’s well- 


balanced mind. 

Still is such caution needed. The air is 
full of visionary enterprises. The Christian 
of practical good sense and calm delibera- 
tion, who can look on both sides of a ques- 
tion, anticipate difficulties and put a check on 
over-enthusiasm, is still needed. 

In that wonderful conversation of Jesus 


1 John xii. 22, 
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with the disciples recorded in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth chapters of John, the charac- 
teristics of several of them distinctly appear. 
Peter asks, ‘ Lord, whither goest thou?” He 
is interested as always in action. Thomas 
’ saith unto Him, “ Lord, we know not whither 
thou goest; and how can we know the 
way?” His questioning mind is full of dif- 
ficulties. Philip saith unto Him, “ Lord, 
shew us the Father, and it sufficeth us.’’! 
That is just what we should expect from 
Philip. He is weary with Peter’s and 
Thomas’ questions about the mysterious 
future, the place to which Jesus is going, the 
way : it all sounds vague and unsatisfactory : 
what can they expect to know about it? 
Why confuse the mind with subtleties? The 
great essentials are enough for him, “ Lord, 
shew us the Father, and it sufficeth us!” 
Philip would have had little interest in the 
discussion of probation after death. His 
creed would be short and simple. He 
would be willing to leave many questions 
open. He would not expect to solve eternal 
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mysteries, nor to peer into heaven’s secrets. 
Philip stands with Thomas for a proper 
Christian agnosticism. Christianity does not 
claim to solve every mystery. It has often 
been too pretentious and gone beyond its 
sphere. The Bible is a text-book neither of 
geology nor botany nor paleontology nor 
astronomy: it is a text-book on the soul’s 
way to God; and when men are willing to 
confine it to its own inspired sphere, it will 
have wider influence. Let us not put too 
large a burden on our faith. Let us not so 
identify the Bible with any scientific theory 
as to make it stand or fall with that theory. 
Let us not make extravagant statements 
about the remote past nor the remote future, 
of which so little may be known. It is a faith 
in moderation that we need, a faith which 
simply demands a present Father and His 
love, which is content to say with Philip, 
“Lord, shew us the Father, and it sufficeth 
us.” Such a faith, which is satisfied with 
essentials, is full of peace. It cannot be 
shaken. It can view in utter calmness all 
the investigations which are being made in 
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God’s world, for it has no theories which 
they can disturb. It is more than calm in 
the face of scientific investigation ; it is glad, 
confident that the more we learn of nature, 
of the grass of the field and the bird of 
the air, the nearer shall we come to the Fa- 
ther who careth for them and for us. And 
such moderate faith, confining itself to faith’s 
proper channels, will win wide assent. The 
extravagance of dogma in the past is the 
cause of much unbeliefin the present. Some 
thoughtful men have an idea that in order to 
be Christians they must be irrational and un- 
scientific, accepting exploded notions and 
pledging themselves to opposition to modern 
science, as if all truth were not orthodox. 
When we are satisfied with Philip to find the 
Father in Christ, when we confine faith to 
faith’s own God-revealing ground, there will 
be wide additions to the faithful. While 
Philip’s remark is commendable for its satis- 
faction with essentials, it also shows a certain 
dullness, characteristic of the man. Jesus 
answers in gentle rebuke, “‘ Have I been so 
long time with you, and yet hast thou not 
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known me, Philip? He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father; and how sayest thou 
then, Shew us the Father?”! The Master 
thought that Philip was slow in discerning. 
There is, then, a very large place in Chris- 
tianity for the matter-of-fact, prosaic man. 
There is room for him, and there is need of 
him. There is need of men who shall state 
the Christian claims with candour, without 
exaggeration, with acknowledgment of diffi- 
culties, who shall offer a faith which can be 
verified by facts, who can say to others, 
“Come and see.” There is a special de- 
mand in the Church for practical men of 
affairs, who shall apply business methods and 
sanctified common sense to Christian work, 
and widen the extension of Christian influ- 
ence in society. Caution, however, must be 
exercised. New enterprises must be consid- 
ered on all sides. The Church must be care- 
ful of what causes it espouses, as it may 
easily overstep its proper bounds. Theology 
especially needs the moderate man to restrict 
it to its proper channels and to keep it from 


1 John xiv. 9. 
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encroaching on foreign ground. The faith 
of a deliberate, prosaic Philip, satisfied with 
the vision of God in Christ, will appeal to 
thoughtful men and open Christianity to 
many a questioning, alienated Nathanael. 
Philip is not such an inspiring character as 
Peter or Andrew or John, but he is a very 
useful character, a kind of Christian which 
our times especially need. 

“The day following Jesus would go forth 
into Galilee, and findeth Philip, and saith 
unto him, Follow me.’”’' The Master needed 
Philip for that journey. Still is the Christ 
abroad in the world, and as He would go 
forth into some Galilee of promise does He 
not beckon still to unemotional, prosaic men 
and women, saying, “Follow me”? He. 
needs us all: and those who cannot per- 
chance ascend the mount of transfiguration 
with Him and behold His face shining with 
celestial light, may still see His human face, 
as we follow Him through the valleys of a 
humbler service. 

1 John i, 43. 
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ice from widely differing situations. 


J ESUS CHRIST called men to His serv- 


fe 


The four fishermen were called from 
their boats, Matthew the tax-collector was 
called from the receipt of custom, his busi- 
ness office. Christ appeals to busy, practical 
men of affairs: but not to these only: there 
was one apostle who was called from under 
a fig tree. There is a special appeal of 
Christ to the contemplative man. Men need 
Christ, who are engaged in the busy activities 
of life, mending their nets by the sea, or col- 
lecting taxes in the crowded market, but 
there is another man, who needs him pecul- 
iarly, quite different from these, the man 
stretched out in the heat of the day under 


the shade of a fig tree, thinking, praying it 


may be, dreaming, Nathanael the Mystic. 


_ It seems as if the account of the apostles and 
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their relations to each other were especially 
intended to impress us with the breadth of 
Christ’s Christianity, the wide variety of the 
men whom He drew to Him, and the peculiar 
intimacies between the most widely divergent. 
Thomas and Matthew are linked together in 
the lists, Thomas the radical, who must think 
out everything for himself, Matthew the con- 
servative, who reverences the traditions of 
the past and clings to them, whose Gospel 
has this one refrain, “that it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by the prophet.” A 
similar intimacy seems to have bound to- 
gether Philip and Bartholomew, or Nathanael. 
Philip was prosaic and matter-of-fact, a man 
who could estimate numbers and calculate 


) the cost of feeding them, who could devise 
_ ways and means, who was impatient of the 


subtleties of theology and satisfied with the 
essentials. His close friend Nathanael was 
of a very different type. Philip doubtless 
often charged him with being visionary and 
building air castles. I doubt if Nathanael 
could have estimated the number of that 
great multitude who were to be fed; he was 
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not a practical man: but on the other hand, 
Philip did not have his insight. So did they 
walk through the village streets and by the 
shore of the lake, arm in arm, Thomas and 
Matthew, Philip and Nathanael, different 
‘temperaments united in a common service, a 
continual lesson of Christian toleration, of 
the universality of Christ’s appeal. 

We know very little of Nathanael, but the 
information we have is of great interest and 
importance. The accounts of the initial ex- 
periences of the apostles with Jesus, their in- 
troductions to Him, are exceedingly meagre. 
We know little of the process by which they 
were drawn to Him and of their first impres- 
sions. Jesus is walking through the street 
and says to Matthew, as he sits at the receipt 
of custom, “Follow me.” His summons to 
Philip and to the fishermen by the sea is 
similarly brief and cogent. We are told 
nothing whatever of the meeting of some 
of them with Him. What were their first 
thoughts of the Master, how did He win their 
devotion, what were the first steps in disciple- 
ship? Of this we know little, 
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The story of Nathanael, therefore, is of 
singular interest and value, because it deals 
with this initial experience. Of his life as an 
apostle we know practically nothing. He is 
mentioned outside the formal lists but once, 
as being present with some of the others, 
when the risen Christ appeared to them: 
but in the case of no other apostle is the 
story of the approach to Jesus told so fully. 
Nathanael, then, shows us not so much what 
it is to be an apostle as what it is to be- 
come an apostle. The Nathanael whom 
we know is not so much an apostle as an 
outsider, a man on the way to Christ. And 
if as an outsider he had difficulties such as 
are encountered to-day, and overcame them, 
and discovered a peculiarly strong founda- 
tion for faith, such as is especially satisfying 
to present conditions, then Nathanael ought 
to be a welcome figure. 

Nathanael was the only apostle who hesi- 
tated to follow Jesus. The narrative gen- 
erally runs, “ And Jesus said unto him, Fol- 
low me, and he arose and followed him,” 
unhesitating allegiance. Not so with Na- 
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thanael! He was not attracted by what he 
heard about Jesus. He had been told that 
Jesus came from Nazareth, and he did not 
feel that anything good could have its origin 
there: “Can there any good thing came out 
‘of Nazareth?” ! 

It is important to notice that Jesus did not 
summon in person all His apostles. To 
John, Andrew, Matthew and Philip He ap- 
pealed directly, but to Peter and Nathanael 
through others. There was magnetic, com- 
pelling power in Andrew’s message to Peter, 
but there was little magnetism in Philip’s 
message to Nathanael; it sounded very 
commonplace, and at once suggested diffi- 
culties. It was not an altogether wise pre- 
sentation of the case, and certainly lacked 
tact. It was not necessary to announce in the 
first breath that Jesus came from despised 
Nazareth, especially in addressing a man 
from Cana, only a few miles distant, to 
whom the allusion would be peculiarly 
odious. Matter-of-fact Philip was some- 
thing of a blunderer. The question oc- 

1 John i. 46, 
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curs, In case Nathanael had refused flatly to 
see Jesus, would Philip have been respon- 
sible? And then a wider and present ques- 
tion, How far are Christians responsible for 
present-day skepticism ? 

There are many men who have the mak- 
ing of apostles in them, but never get be- 
yond Nathanael’s unfavourable impressions. 
There are many men who are not at- 
tracted by what they hear of Jesus Christ, 
to whom the conventional presentation of 
Christ is either vapid or offensive or irra-~ 
tional, in whose minds objections are at 
once suggested. For this condition Chris-: 
tians are to no small degree responsible. Is 
our Christianity of to-day presenting for the 
world’s acceptance a Christ who is attract- 
ive? Is the presentation such as to appeal 
to all classes and all temperaments? Is it 
as wide as humanity? Does the Christ who 
is presented to-day appeal as strongly to 
men as to women? Our church registers 
are the answer. One commentator used to 
quote with a change of emphasis David’s 
prayer, “Oh, that en would praise the Lord 
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for his goodness!” The masculine element 
in Christianity has been neglected at great 
loss. Religion has often had in it something 
of the puny. A soft sentimentality has 
sometimes characterized religion. The pop- 
ular ideal of Christ lacks virility, empha- 
sizing the passive, sweet elements in Christ’s 
character at the expense of the vigorous and 
heroic. In His tears of compassion we for- 
get His trumpet tones of scathing denunci- 
ation: in His gentle healing touch we forget 
the arm that cleared the temple with the 
upraised scourge of cords. When John on 
Patmos had vision of the exalted Christ, 
“ His eyes were as a flame of fire.” 

Does the Christ who is presented to-day 
appeal as strongly to the incredulous as to 
the trustful? Has Christianity been suffi- 
ciently sympathetic towards doubt? Has it 
not often been extravagant in its demands 
upon faith? Has it not often insisted upon 
troublesome non-essentials ? Has it not often 
like blundering Philip held the distasteful 
facts in the foreground? After all, the fact 
that Jesus came from Nazareth is of very 
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little importance. Is there not a possible 
presentation of Christ, which shall appeal not 
only to sensitive devotion, but also to plain 
common sense? Belief in the miracles for 
example is not the only gateway to faith. 
The miracles are not the main guarantees of 
Christ’s authority. To many they are a hin- 
drance, rather than a help: something to be 
explained, rather than compelling evidence. 
A sure approach to the divinity of Christ is 
through His humanity. His words are 
greater than His works, the look from His 
human face more winning than the sublimity 
of His transfiguration. In the intensely hu- 
man Son of man, who is being presented in 
our recent theology, many are discovering 
the exalted Son of God. Matters which are 
not of prime importance we are liable to put 
in the way of hesitating minds. Great, how- 
ever, as is Philip’s responsibility in his pre- 
sentation of Christ, some responsibility rests 
also upon Nathanael. 

Nathanael followed Philip’s wise advice: 
he came and saw for himself. Nathanael 
was not attracted by what he heard concern- 
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ing Jesus, but he was willing to come face to 
face with Him. An honest doubter is one 
who is willing candidly to investigate the 
facts, even though he is not prepossessed by 
them. This is the method now. Men say 
that they can never believe the story about 
Jonah nor the serpent speaking. They are 
to put such questions aside, and simply face 
Christ. The miracles offer many difficulties, 
especially to the modern mind. These like- 
wise may be put aside for the time, while a 
man faces Christ. It is easier to believe in 
the miracles because of Christ than in Christ 
because of the miracles. How many halt at 
the miraculous birth! That is the very last 
thing to be considered, as it was historically 
one of the last elements to enter the gospel 
story. Face Christ, come and see the figure 
of the man of Galilee: that is the one de- 
mand. Christianity stands or falls not with 
the creed, not with the miracles, not even 
with the inspiration of the Bible: Christian- 
ity stands or falls with the historic Christ, 
and with nothing else beside! Come and 


see | 
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And now we come to the most important 
thing of all, the way in which this man who 
came and saw Jesus, though not attracted by 
what he had heard of Him, the way in which 
this man had his difficulties overcome in 
Christ’s presence, and his faith in Christ es- 
tablished forever. The narrative has not 
been commonly understood. “Jesus saw 
Nathanael coming to him, and saith of him, 
Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no 
guile! Nathanael saith unto him, Whence 
knowest thou me? Jesus answered and said 
unto him, Before that Philip called thee, when 
thou wast under the fig tree, lsaw thee. Na- 
thanael answered and said unto him, Rabbi, 
thou art the Son of God, thou art the King 
of Israel!” * 

What was it that convinced Nathanael, in 
spite of his prejudice and instantaneously, 
that Jesus was the Christ? The common in- 
terpretation has been that Nathanael had 
been sitting under a secluded fig tree, ina 
position from which he could not possibly 
have been seen by human sight: that there- 

? John i, 47-49. 
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fore when Jesus spoke of seeing him under 
the fig tree, he recognized at once His mirac- 
ulous power. It is made a mere miracle of 
optics. By such considerations Nathanael 
might have seen in Jesus a magician or per- 
haps a prophet : but would such display of 
mere vision have convinced him so thor- 
oughly of Jesus’ Messiahship ? 

Is there not a truer interpretation along such 
lines. as these? Nathanael with the others 
had been stirred by the announcement of the 
preaching of the Baptist, and had come down 
from Galilee to the Jordan to hear him. The 
very day before he may have listened spell- 
bound to the mighty appeal of the voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness, calling men to repent- 
ance, and announcing the approach of a 
mightier than himself, whose shoe latchet he 
was not worthy toloose. Sitting under the fig 
tree that morning, Nathanael had been medita- 
ting on the message, thinking of the promised 
days of the Messiah, and wondering what 
they would be, communing with the God of 
Israel, thinking in contrition of his own sins 
and longing to be a better man. Aspiring, 
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resolving, praying, he had been enjoying one 
of those blessed experiences, which are ever 
counted among the high places oflife. Jesus 
passing by had observed this Israelite and by 
a subtle sympathy had caught a glimpse of 
his soul. When, then, Jesus said to Nathan- 
ael, ‘“ Before that Philip called thee, when 
thou wast under the fig tree, I saw thee!” 
what a thrill went through the man! The 
holy, secret experience of the morning came 
back to him with a flash: here was one who 
had looked into his heart of hearts, who had 
touched the most secret spring of his soul, 
who had seen him at his best, who knew him 
as he never had been known, who had sat to- 
gether with him in heavenly places, here is 
one who had spoken to the holiest in him, 
the Searcher of Hearts! No miracle of sight 
is this, no mere looking through material ob- 
structions. It is a miracle not of sight but 
of insight ; it is a miracle not of optics but of 
psychics! It was with such thoughts, I be- 
lieve, that contemplative Nathanael looked 
into the radiant face of the Master with 
hushed adoration, and said, “ Rabbi, thou 
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art the Son of God, thou art the King of 
Israel!” It is one of the most intense con- 
fessions of the New Testament, to be classed 
with Peter’s declaration at Czsarea Philippi, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living. 
' God!” and with Thomas’ fervent acknowl- 
edgment after the distress of doubt, “My 
Lord and my God!” Here there is no im- 
pulsive enthusiasm, no conviction from the 
touch of pierced hands, but the spontaneous 
outgoing of a human soul to a divine sym- 
pathy which had touched its subtlest chord. 
Here is the divine in a man vibrating to the 
divine in Christ, as a string vibrates when the 
note to which it is tuned is struck. Here is 
deep calling unto deep ! 

The point of departure, then, for Nathan- 
ael’s faith was in himself. He did not believe 
in Christ because of His miraculous birth: he 
probably knew nothing of it. He did not 
believe in Christ because of His miracles in 
the external world: he had probably never 
witnessed one. He had but one evidence, 
and that was satisfying. He believed in 
Christ because he had found in Him the an- 
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swer to his inmost self, the supply of his 
inmost need. 

And this evidence, this way to faith, is still 
before us. We may believe in Christ for 
Nathanael’s reason, because He speaks to 
our inmost being, because He is the demand 
of the best within us, even “the light that 
lighteth every man.” It is safe to let Chris- 
tianity stand or fall with its genuine satis- 
faction of real needs of the human spirit. 

We Occidentals neglect the spiritual. We 


have much to learn from the Orient, and from . 


the mystic. From the Orient indeed our re- 
ligion has come. Here in the West we are 
all for action, and there is too little contempla- 
_ tion. Everything not practical is called vi- 
sionary. We need dreamers and mystics. 
In the far East for many centuries there was 
a sacred tree, surrounded by high brick walls 
open towards the east, with many monasteries 
near by. It was under this tree after a week 
of continuous meditation that the great 
Buddha grasped his insight into truth, saw 
his beatific vision. We moderns need to 
sit under trees. Materialism is trying to 
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make us think that there is nothing but mat- 
ter, things which may be seen and felt and 
tasted. The things which are not seen and 
eternal need to be more fully recognized. 
_ With Nathanael, yes with Buddha, for I be- 
lieve he was a kindred spirit, we need to sit 
under trees and meditate, becoming ac- 
quainted with ourselves and with those reali- 
ties of the spirit which are the surest things 
onearth. The divine in Christ is recognized 
only by the divine in us. The one who 
knows us at our best, He is the heart’s desire, 
the Messiah in whom every highest hope is 
fulfilled. 
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HERE is no disposition in the New 
Testament records to glorify the 
apostles nor to present them in halo 

light. On the contrary, the records are 
utterly frank and candid in acknowledging 
their faults and weaknesses. The apostles 
are presented as men full of imperfections, 
not as glorified saints. They are known for 
their faults almost as well as for their virtues. 
There is no concealment of Peter’s fickleness 
and rashness: his heart-breaking denial even 
is described at length, and on one occasion 
Jesus administers to him that severe rebuke, 
“Get thee behind me, Satan,” as if he were 
the incarnation of the evilone. The violence 
and ambition of James and John, the Sons of 
Thunder, are frankly set forth without pallia- 
tion. The mere mention of Thomas sug- 


gests doubt and stubbornness, Moreover, 
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we are impressed all along with the fact that 
the apostles understood Jesus with difficulty, 
that their minds were full of misconceptions 
of Messiahship, that He had many things to 
say unto them which they could not then 
bear. 

Jesus had intractable material to work 
upon, but the encouraging feature is this, 
that while the apostles appear as imperfect 
men, they also appear in general as men who 
are growing better, overcoming their imper- 
fections, nobly developing under the influence 
of Christ. Impetuous, fluctuating Peter after 
the resurrection stands out as the mainstay 
of the early Church. Thomas emerges from 
his doubts into soul-satisfying conviction. 
The ardour of John is tempered and mellowed 
into love. The ardour of James is purified 
and intensified in the crucible of persecution 
into a martyr’s holy zeal. The apostles ap- 
pear as imperfect men growing better in the 
presence of Christ, with one notable excep- 
tion. There was one apostle who in the 
presence of Christ grew worse, degenerating 
instead of developing, being antagonized in- 
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stead of won. Judas Iscariot did not become 
a traitor instantaneously at the end, neither 
was he, I believe, a hopeless villain from the 
outset. He was a man of dangerous tend- 
encies, who might have become better, but 
who did become worse. His betrayal of Jesus 
was the climax of a long degeneration. The 
records not only describe the dreadful end, 
but also give two glimpses of the man in the 
process of degradation, on the way to the 
end; the one glimpse a year, the other a 
week, before the final betrayal. 

We may look at Judas Iscariot a year be- 
fore the betrayal. The five thousand had 
been fed, and so thrilling was the impression 
of the miracle upon the multitude that they 
were on the point of taking Jesus by force to 
make Him aking. The opportunity was at 
hand for Him to become that kind of a king 
which the public, and many of His disciples 
also, expected in the Messiah and wished 
Him to be; but at this juncture Jesus with- 
drew into a mountain alone,' that mountain 
of temptation on which Satan showed Him 


1 John vi. 15. 
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the kingdoms of the world and their glory. 
and on the following day appearing on the 
other side of the lake and being followed by 
the eager throng, He finally discouraged 
their hopes by that profound discourse on 
the bread of life. The man whom they 
wished to make king repelled their advances, 
and claimed in strange phrases that He was 
the giver of spiritual life. ‘Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, He that believeth on me hath 
everlasting life. I am that bread of life. I 
am the living bread which came down from 
heaven: if any man eat of this bread, he 
shall live forever: and the bread that I will 
give is my flesh, which I will give for the life 
of the world.”* So did the hoped-for king 
discourage false hopes and sift down His 
disciples to the few, who were beginning to 
learn the spiritual essence of His mission. 
This final renunciation of temporal power 
was a great disappointment to many of His 
followers, and “from that time many of his 
disciples went back and walked no more 
with him.”* Jesus had opened the door 
1 John vi. 47-51. 3 John vi. 66. 
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outward, in order that those who were disap- 
pointed in Him might withdraw. He did 
not wish to attract a. following under false 
pretenses. It is at this crisis that Jesus turns 
to the Twelve with that question so charged 
with pathos, “Will ye also go away?’’? 
Then Simon Peter answered Him, “ Lord, to 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life, and we believe and are sure that 
thou art that Christ, the Son of the living 
God.”? Peter, as often, is speaking for the 
rest. It is evident that they all join heartily 
and sincerely in his confession and assurance 
of fidelity: all but one. ‘Jesus answered 
them, Have I not chosen you twelve, and 
one of you is a devil?” And John adds, 
“He spake of Judas Iscariot the son of 
Simon: for he it was that should betray him, 
being one of the twelve.”* When we con- 
sider the connection in which Peter’s confes- 
sion was made, does not this answer of Jesus 
almost enable us to look with Him into the 
heart of Judas Iscariot? Why should Jesus 
speak so scathingly of one of the Twelve at 


1 John vi. 67. 3 John vi. 68, 69. 8 John vi. 70, 71, 
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such a time? The explanation would seem 
to be this: Judas in his heart does not ap- 
prove of Jesus’ course in renouncing a tem- 
poral throne, in repelling the advances of 
those who were eager to make Him a king. 
It seemed to Judas sheer insanity to reject 
such opportunity. He was probably at- 
tracted to Jesus at the first by such material 
hopes, and had been looking forward to some 
high position of authority in the earthly king- 
dom, which he had been expecting. That 
was not strange, nor especially blameworthy : 
the majority of the apostles at the first doubt- 
less had similar hopes and ambitions. James 
and John, even John who came to under- 
stand Jesus best of all, showed a like spirit, 
when they asked to sit the one on His right 
hand, the other on His left, in His glory. It 
was only gradually that any of them came 
to appreciate Christ’s spiritual mission. 

The satanic thing in Judas Iscariot at this 
crisis, which warranted Jesus’ severity, was 
not his misunderstanding of the kingdom, 
nor his disappointment, but his hypocrisy. 
He ostensibly joined in Peter’s profession of 
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fidelity, when there was no fidelity whatever 
in his heart. If Jesus is not to be a magnifi- 
cent monarch, seated on a throne, clad in 
purple, surrounded by courtiers and officers 
of state, Judas Iscariot has no further interest 
in Him and His mission. That He is not 
such a monarch Jesus has finally declared. 
There lay then before Judas Iscariot at this 
crisis but two honourable courses. Seeing 
that his material hopes were not to be real- 
ized, he might have ceased to profess any 
further interest in Jesus, and have abandoned 
the cause outright, as did the many who 
went back and walked no more with Him. 
That would have been frank and straight- 
forward. Jesus had opened the door to 
malcontents, and he might have gone out 
through it. There was again a better course. 
He might have frankly acknowledged his 
disappointment and difficulties, as Thomas 
and Peter were wont to do, asking for more 
light, endeavouring to appreciate Jesus’ pur- 
poses and to give his hopes in the Messiah 
a new and right direction. This was what 
the others did. Together with Judas they 
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doubtless felt some disappointment, as the 
prospect of a brilliant temporal kingdom 
faded away, but they had gotten glimpses of 
a higher kingdom, they had begun to appre- 
ciate the “words of eternal life” and their 
supreme value, so that they clung to the 
Master in soulful devotion, hoping to under- 
stand Him and His mission more clearly as 
their discipleship developed. 

Judas Iscariot followed neither of these two 
honourable courses. He had no disposition 
to come into sympathy with the spiritual 
aims of Jesus, and yet he would not in 
straightforward fashion abandon the cause, 
in which he had no further interest. Without 
devotion to the cause, he still persisted in re- 
maining among the apostles. He utters no 
murmur of dissent from Peter’s hearty ex- 
pression of loyalty, but apparently joins in it. 
Thus, a year before the betrayal, the traitor 
begins to appear! Jesus’ severe rebuke, I 
believe, was intended to rouse Judas to his 
false position, and move him to withdraw 
from it. ‘Have not I chosen you twelve, and 
of you whom I have chosen one is a devil!” 
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How those words must have smitten the 
heart of Judas! They were not much se- 
verer than Jesus’ rebuke of Peter, when He 
said, “Get thee behind me, Satan!” They 
need not have driven Judas on to greater 
unfaithfulness. I do not believe they were 
so intended. Might they not have broken 
down Judas’ hypocrisy completely, and 
‘brought him to the Master’s feet, sobbing, 
penitent, asking to have his unworthy ambi- 
tions taken away, and a full sympathy im- 
parted with the “words of eternal life”? 
Such was not their effect. Judas was not 
won, but antagonized: not sweetened, but 
only embittered. Utterly disappointed in 
the cause of Christ, Judas still persisted in 
remaining among the apostles with feigned 
loyalty. If a prospect of such advancement 
as he coveted should be presented to him as 
the price of treachery, would he hesitate long 
to betray the Christ, in whose real spiritual 
mission he had neither faith nor interest? 
Would not lack of interest develop into 
bitterness and hate through constant uncon- 
genial association with those with whom he 
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felt no sympathy? Would not the renuncia- 
tion of earthly success, and the growing em- 
phasis of Jesus upon the necessity of sacrifice 
rasp upon the selfish, ambitious, disappointed 
spirit of the hypocrite? Thus, a year before 
the end does the figure of one apostle cast a 
dark shadow in the radiance of Christ. 

The year of hypocrisy passes, and again 
we see Judas, a week before the end. It is 
plain that he has steadily degenerated. It 
is six days before the final passover, and 
the apostles are taking supper with Jesus at 
Bethany. They are among old friends again: 
Lazarus is sitting at the table with them, 
Martha is serving, and Mary is present to 
perform her beautiful ministry of devotion. 
“Then took Mary a pound of ointment of 
spikenard very costly, and anointed the feet 
of Jesus, and wiped his feet with her hair: 
and the house was filled with the odour of 
the ointment. Then saith one of his dis- 
ciples, Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, which 
should betray him, Why was not this oint- 
ment sold for three hundred pence and given 
to the poor? This he said, not that he cared 
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for the poor, but because he was a thief, and 
had the bag, and bare what was put therein.” ! 

New information is here given of Judas, 
which helps us to understand him. He 
carried the purse, he was the treasurer of 
the apostles. It was an important office. 
The Twelve are commonly conceived as 
living solely by faith, fed by miracles, 
without provision or treasury. This was 
not their method of subsistence. It was 
no small matter to provide for the food, 
lodging and other needs of such a company 
of men, moving so constantly from place 
to place along the pilgrimroad. There was 
need of forethought, preparation, business 
method, and these Jesus did not ignore. 
When He set His face towards Jerusalem, 
He sent messengers before Him, who went 
into a village of the Samaritans to make 
ready. Peter and John were sent in advance 
to engage the large upper room furnished, 
and make ready the last supper. We find 
too evidence of a common treasury, from 
which money was expended for daily needs, 

4 John xii. 3-6, 
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_ and given also to the poor. When Judas 
went out into the night from the last supper, 
“some of them thought, because Judas had 
the bag, that Jesus had said unto him, Buy 
those things that we have need of against 
the feast, or that he should give something 
to the poor.”* Such directions to the treas- 
urer of the common fund were evidently 
familiar to the disciples’ ears. We are 
given a hint, moreover, as to the way in 
which this fund was maintained, for we read 
of certain women, who had been healed by 
Jesus, following Him and in gratitude 
“ministering unto him of their substance.” ? 
There were doubtless many such grateful 
ones who had been blessed by Jesus, and 
were glad to support His cause with their 
contributions. Is it not probable that Nico- 
demus, who brought costly spices for the 
embalming of His body, and rich Joseph of 
Arimathea, who placed the body in his own 
tomb, had often assisted the disciples with 
their means? 

There is thus clear evidence of.a common 


1 John xiii, 29. 2 Luke viii, 3. 
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fund of which Judas was the treasurer. 
Judas was probably a man of marked 
financial ability, in recognition of which he 


- was given his responsible position. At first 


he managed the business affairs of the apos- 
tles efficiently, and was of great service. As 
long as he thought that a political kingdom 
was before them, he was genuinely interested 
in the movement, gave it his best endeav- 
ours, and looked forward to the time when 
he should be official treasurer of a rich and 
brilliant government: but after he had been 
undeceived, and had been told plainly that 
nothing of this character was in the mind 
of Jesus, his whole attitude changed. Re- 
fusing, disillusioned, to become interested in 
the spiritual work of the Master, but still 
persisting in remaining among the apostles 
with feigned loyalty to the movement for 
which he cared nothing, Judas degenerated 
into a defaulter and a thief. If no remuner- 
ative political office lay before him in a tem- 
poral kingdom of the Messiah, he would at 
least make what he could out of his position 
as treasurer of the Twelve. From the time 
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of his hypocritical assent to Peter’s glorious — 
confession, Judas’ financial ability degener- 
ated into avarice, and avarice into dishon- 
esty. The road from hypocrisy to theft was 
short and straight for the disappointed treas- 
urer of the disciples. 

We can thus readily understand Judas’ 
exasperation as he saw the pound of spike- 
nard very costly poured out upon the feet of 
Jesus. The time when he could be touched 
by such an act of devotion had long passed. 
He saw in it nothing but waste, and worse 
than waste, loss to himself. He estimates at 
once the value of the ointment: it might 
have been sold for three hundred pence, 
about fifty dollars, and the money contrib- 
uted to the treasury. If this had been 
done, a large part of the sum, he knew, 
would have gone into his own pocket: and 
instead there was nothing but the odour of 
the spikenard filling the house! And with 
his avarice and dishonesty appears also his 
miserable hypocrisy, developed now through 
many stages. It is not enough for him to 
let his mean irritation express itself, he would 
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pose also as a philanthropist, ‘‘ Why was not 
this ointment sold for three hundred pence, 
and given to the poor?” How much of the 
money would have reached the poor, if it 
had once come into the hands of this hypo- 
critical thief! For a year at least Judas had 
been feigning devotion to the Christ for 
whom he cared nothing, and now it is easy 
for him to feign devotion to the poor, whom 
he would rob. Judas is again rebuked by 
Jesus, and not long after the rebuke Judas 
Iscariot approaches the priests with his over- 
tures of treason. 

Two points determine the direction of a 
straight line, and from these two points in 
Judas’ career, the one a year, the other a 
week, before the end, the direction of his 
character appears. After witnessing these 
two scenes there is little surprise at his final 
treason. It was no sudden act: he had long 
been gravitating towards it. The details are 
familiar, and only bring out in clearer relief 
the suspected character. As the passover 
approached the chief priests and scribes 
sought to kill Jesus stealthily, because they 
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feared an uprising of the people in case the 
act were too open. “Then entered Satan 
into Judas, surnamed Iscariot” :' aware of 
the priests’ subtle plots, he offers them his 
aid, which is gladly accepted, and seeks 
opportunity to betray Jesus unto them in the 
absence of the multitude. The thirty pieces 
of silver were a small part of the considera- 
tion with Judas. He doubtless expected to 
receive more. There was fear in his mind: 
the future of the apostles looked dark, with 


| the growing hostility of the priests: he saw 


' that the climax was near, and wished to 


) make himself secure with the party which 
| had the promise of triumph. He seemed to 
\ himself to be deserting a sinking ship. Asa 


_ reward for his treachery he may have hoped 
for a position of influence, such a position as 


he had long coveted and could not find in 
the service of Jesus. With avarice, fear and 
ambition malice was mingled. Jesus had 
rebuked him openly: and was not the mere 
presence of the pure and holy One a continual 
rebuke to his own hypocrisy and low ambi- 
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tion? It cost him little to sacrifice Jesus and 
His spiritual cause, for he cared for neither, 
and his membership in the apostolate had 
long been nothing but a hollow pretense. 
The miserable hypocrisy of the traitor ap- 
pears to the end. When at table Jesus an- 
nounces that one of the twelve is to betray 
Him, Judas with the rest asks, “Is it 1?”! 
And when they come to arrest Him, Judas 
goes to Him saying, Master, Master, in tones 
of devotion, and then kisses Him; a kiss was 
to mark the victim !? Remorse came at last, 
the thirty pieces of silver were cast down on 
the pavement of the temple, and the traitor 
went out and hanged himself.* 

Why did Jesus choose Judas as one of the 
Twelve? John says that ‘Jesus knew from 
the beginning who they were that believed 
not, and who it was that should betray him.” * 
There has been much controversy over the 
interpretation of this verse. Does it mean 
that from their first meeting Jesus knew that 
Judas was to betray Him, that the whole 


1 Matt. xxvi. 25. 2 Mark xiv. 43-45. 
8 Matt. xxvii. 3-5. ¢ John vi. 64. 
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course of events was clearly before Him from 
the first, that Judas was a doomed man? Or 
does it mean that Jesus knew who should 
betray Him from the beginning of his 
treachery? Or that from the first Jesus had 
been sensitively aware of the material hopes, 
the low ambition, the special temptations of 
Judas, and saw in him a possible traitor, un- 
less these tendencies should be corrected? 
Whatever the meaning, I do not believe that 
Jesus chose Judas in order that Judas might 
betray Him, that Jesus’ foreknowledge con- 
stituted a foreordination of Judas’ treachery, 
that Judas was under any malign necessity. 
Jesus looked with divine insight into Judas’ 
heart, as He looked into Nathanael’s. In the 
one case He saw “an Israelite indeed, in 
whom was no guile”: in the other He sawa 
man with dangerous tendencies, but capable 
of efficient service, an Israelite in whom 
there was guile, but not hopeless. Jesus, I 
believe, hoped that Judas might be saved 
from his worst self, and won to true disciple- 
ship. To this end He surrounded him with 
good influences, gave him a place among 
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His apostles, touched him with His own 
grace and truth and love: but even Jesus 
could not make a good man out of Judas by 
force. It is simply the great familiar mystery 
that over against the almightiness of God 
stands our own freedom. Judas was under 
no necessity to betray Christ. He was free 
to be a traitor or a faithful disciple, and he 
made his own choice. Jesus appreciated his 
danger and wished to save him, associated 
with him intimately, let him feel the touch 
of His great love: but Jesus could not save 
Judas against his will: in the love that saves 
there is attraction, but no compulsion. 

And so in the presence of Jesus Christ 
there was one man who became not better, 
but worse, one apostle who in the presence 
of divine goodness and strength and love 
was not attracted, but repelled, one apostle 
who might have been saved, but condemned 
himself: “and this is the condemnation, that 
light is come into the world, and men loved 
darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil.” ' Every great and beauti- 
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ful and holy thing is in a sense a judgment. 
If one cannot see in the darkness, it is no 
great matter, but if one cannot see in the 
noonday sunshine, then is his blindness re- 
vealed. The finest and most beautiful things 
are liable to the most awful abuse. The ob- 
verse side of reason is insanity, “sweet bells 
jangled out of tune.” The affections, which 
make home and family, gone awry, end in 
the lowest depths. The apostolate which 
meant the salvation of men under the in- 
fluence of Jesus would seem to be also the 
sphere of one soul’s damnation. 


XI 


THE OBSCURE THREE: JAMES, 
SON OF ALPHAUS; SIMON 
ZELOTES; JUDAS LEBBAZEUS 


James the son of Alphzeus ; 
Luke vi. 15 
Mark xv. 40 


Simon Zelotes : 
Luke vi. 15 


Judas Lebbzeus ; 
Luke vi. 16 
Matt. x. 3 
John xiv. 22 


XI 
THE OBSCURE THREE 


INE of the Twelve stand out with \ 
N considerable distinctness in the 

records, so that the mention of | 
their names suggests a definite picture to the 
mind. Some of the apostles were marked 
men, of distinct individuality, so that their 
names have become almost synonymous 
with their characteristics. Thomas stands 
for doubt, Peter for impetuous activity, An- 
drew for sympathy, Nathanael for guileless- 
ness and thoughtfulness, John for love, Judas 
Iscariot for treachery. The pictures of these 
familiar apostles are not elaborate portraits, 
but rather sketches drawn with a few bold 
strokes, or instantaneous photographs show- 
ing them in the midst of some characteristic 
act. We see Peter cutting off the ear of the 
high priest’s servant, Thomas feeling the 
print of the nails, Andrew seeking his brother 
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and bringing him to Jesus, Nathanael dream- 
ing under the fig tree, John now calling down 
fire from heaven on the Samaritans, now 
leaning on Jesus’ breast. Nine of the 
apostles were marked men, but there are 
three whose figures are obscure. For some 
reason we are told almost nothing of them. 
The writers of the Gospels gave them no 
special attention. Mark in his Gospel makes 
Peter prominent because he was Peter’s dis- 
ciple, and learned the story from Peter’s lips. 
John in his Gospel gives interesting glimpses 
of Andrew, for Andrew was with him when 
he first met Jesus, and was connected with 
John’s holiest recollections. Philip and Na- 
thanael were called on the following day, 
and with the four fishermen are noted in 
John’s account : but none of the writers seems 
interested in James the son of Alphzeus, Judas 
Lebbzeus (not Iscariot), and Simon the Zealot, 
the obscure three. We are told almost noth- 
ing of them except their names, and their 
names instead of identifying them only con- 
fuse, for there are mentioned in the Gospels 
three James, three Judes and seven Simons: 
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and more than this, there are two of each 
name in the apostolic lists. 

The three men called James are liable to 
confusion. There is first James, the son of 
Zebedee and brother of John, one of the three 
leading apostles. There is second James, the 
Lord’s brother, for many years the leader of 
the church at Jerusalem. It was this James 
who was consulted by Paul when he went up 
to Jerusalem three years after his conversion.' 
Paul complains of his narrow, exclusive spirit 
as belonging to the party who refused to sit 
at table with Gentile Christians and influenced 
Peter in this bigoted direction. He was, 
however, the one who proposed the compro- 
mise measure in the great council at Jeru- 
salem, when the obligations of Christians to 
_ the Mosaic Law were defined. He was also 
the author of that rare book on practical piety 
which bears his name. Of either of these 
characters much might be said, but what is 
known of the third James, the son of Alphzeus ? 
The familiarity of his name only makes his 
obscurity the greater. 

1Gal. i. 19. 
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It is much the same with Judas, not Iscar- 
iot, for there are three of his name. There is 
first Judas the traitor, who stands out in un- 
enviable distinction. A second Judas appears 
among the brothers of Jesus with James. At 
Nazareth his fellow townsmen said, “Is not 
this the carpenters son? Is not his mother 
called Mary? and his brethren, James and 
Joses and Simon and Judas?”’* This Judas 
is probably the author of the Epistle of Jude, 
who calls himself the “brother of James.” 
In two of the apostolic lists we find still 


another Judas. According to the King James — 


Version he is called “Judas the brother of 
James,”” but the words “the brother” are 
supplied by the translators and do not appear 
in the original text. In the Greek it reads 
simply “Judas of James,’’ and when names 
are thus joined it generally means that the 
first is the son of the second. Inthe Revised 
Version a correction is made, and the reading 
is “Judas the son of James.” This Judas, 
Lebbeeus or Thaddeus as he is called in 
Matthew * and Mark,‘ should not be identified 
1 Matt, xiii, 55. ?Luke vi, 16. Matt. x. 3. Mark iii, 81, 
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with the Judas who was the brother of James 
and of Jesus, and who wrote the epistle. The 
original text is against this identification and 
the facts in the case also, for one of Jesus’ 
own brothers could hardly have been among 
the apostles if His brothers did not believe on 
Him until after the resurrection. 

The identity of Simon, like that of James, 
the son of Alphzeus, and Judas Lebbzus, is 
wrapped in obscurity. There are some who 
think the three were brothers, all sons of 
Alphzus and cousins of Jesus. Others con- 
sider Judas and Simon brothers of Jesus and 
sons of Joseph and Mary, or sons of Joseph 
by a previous marriage. 

Confusing this is, but it emphasizes the 
obscurity of these apostles. So little isknown 
of Judas Lebbzus and of James, the son of 
Alphzeus, that they have been in danger of 
being merged into other characters of the 


same name and of losing their individuality : 
altogether: and yet, unknown as they are, | 


they stand among the apostles of Christ, to- 
gether with brilliant Peter, loving John, doubt- 
ing Thomas and the other striking characters, 


— 
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token that in the service of Christ, and not 
following Him afar off, but close to Him, not 
in some humble, discouraging place, but in 
all the dignity and glory of the apostolate, 
there is place for the ungifted and unheralded. 
Not only did Jesus graciously use them ; He 
chose them to be among His glorious Twelve. 

James, the son of Alphzeus, had a good 
mother. We read that there were standing 
by the cross Mary Magdalene and Salome the 
mother of John, and Mary the mother of 
James the less, “who also when he was in 
Galilee followed him and ministered unto 
him.”’ James the less or the little is doubtless 
James the son of Alpheus. The epithet may 
mean that like Zacchzus he was small of 
stature. Christianity is a home religion. 
From her home in the hill country of Judea 
Elizabeth greets Mary in prophetic strain. 
It is in a home that the earliest Christian 
music rises, the songs of Elizabeth and Mary. 
Jesus often visited the home of Lazarus and 
his sisters at Bethany. John’s mother, Salome, 
was a follower of Jesus, as was James’ mother, 

1 Mark xv, 40, 41. . 
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Mary. We hear Paul sending greetings to the 
church which is in the house of Aquila and 
Priscilla. Little as we know of James, we 
know that he had a Christian mother and a 
Christian home, and these were part of his 
training for the apostolate. 


Judas “of James” is called also Lebbzeus / 


and Thaddeus. The names are of Hebrew 
derivation and may mean either “hearty,” 
“full of praise,” or “child of the heart,”’ “ be- 
loved child.” It is pleasant to think of Judas 
Lebbzus as a whole-souled, jubilant, singing 
apostle. There is a rabbinic story that on 
one occasion to save his life and justify him- 
self, he appealed to the one hundredth psalm, 
“A Psalm of Praise,” beginning, “ Make a 
joyful noise unto the Lord, all ye lands!” as 
if singing had been one of his delights. 

In the New Testament the voice of Judas 
Lebbzeus is heard but once, in his question 
in the fourteenth chapter of John, “Judas 
saith unto him, not Iscariot, Lord, how is it 
that thou wilt manifest thyself unto us, and 
not unto the world?” Judas is evidently 


1 John xiv. 22, 
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dreaming of a spectacular manifestation of 
Christ coming in glory in the clouds of 
heaven, according to the sensational apoca- 
lyptic expectation, of which the disciples 
found it difficult to rid themselves ; but Jesus 
is speaking of a different thing, that quiet 
manifestation to the heart of a man, when 
with the Father He comes and makes His 
abode with the one who loves Him and keeps 
His words. Judas like the rest failed to ap- 
preciate Jesus fully, and viewed Him through 
unfortunate misconceptions of the prevailing 
Messianic ideas of the day. In weird specu- 
lation about the mysterious second com- 
ing of Christ many a Christian since the 
days of Judas Lebbzeus has neglected the 
present presence of the mystic guest in the 
human heart, the indwelling of the divine life. 

The third of the obscure three is Simon, 
distinguished from Simon Peter by the epi- 
thet “the Zealot,” * or “ Cananean.”? He 
had been a member of the ancient nationalist 
party, a faction among the Jews which was 
bitter in its opposition to Roman rule, and 

1 Luke vi. 15. 2 Mark iii. 18, 
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ardent in devotion to the Mosaic Law. In 
its origin this patriotic party was noble, but 


it degenerated into crime and dark deeds of / 


bers came to be called Zealots. There may | 


fanaticism. From this over-ardour its mem- ) 


be a hint and a warning herein as to the\ 


Christian and politics. Christian citizenship 
is to be encouraged, but Church and State 
must be kept distinct and over-zeal is to be 
avoided. 

There was probably nothing striking about 
the Christian experience of the obscure three: 
they doubtless had the ordinary Christian ex- 
perience. There was nothing special to re- 
cord concerning either their characters or 
their Christianity. If there had been, the 
record could hardly have been as silent as 
it is. There was nothing spectacular in the 
beginning of their discipleship. They were 
not won to Jesus by any extraordinary ex- 
perience, like that of Nathanael seen under 
the fig tree. In some way they became ac- 
quainted with Jesus, were attracted to Him, 
and were summoned to His service. There 
was nothing special to record, They were 
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plain men with minds calling for enlighten- 
ment, with hearts needing to be touched, 
with wills needing to be fortified, with a life 
to be lived: they were just men with the uni- 
versal human needs. Jesus Christ, the an- 
swer to all their needs, met them, and called 
them, and they followed Him: that was all! 
No extraordinary, ecstatic experience is nec- 
essary to the beginning of a genuine Chris- 
tian life. We know nothing whatever of the 
call of the obscure three, but we find them 
among the Twelve, as truly apostles as any 
of the rest. 

And what was the work of the obscure 
three? Nothing extraordinary surely, noth- 
ing of a kind to make a great impression | 
We simply find them associated with the 
rest in the list. No special act is recorded 
of them. We do not even hear them speak, 
save for the single question of Judas, not 
Iscariot. This should not indicate that they 
were inactive and silent : they were doubtless 
as busy as the others, preaching, healing the 
sick, casting out devils, doing good, freely 
giving what they had freely received, It is 
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simply that they were not prominent, that 
they did not do and say things which at- 
tracted attention. Theirs was ordinary Chris- 
tian service: and men capable of only ordi- 
nary Christian service had a place among the 
twelve apostles. 

Obscurity of discipleship may be due to 
indifference. The obscurity of James, Judas 
and Simon was not of this kind. They are 
no encouragement to the inactive and in- 
different. Obscurity of discipleship may be 
due to false humility. The service of many 
Christians is obscure, simply because they 
will not do what they can, discouraged by 
a wrong self-depreciation. They are less 
capable than some others, and therefore they 
will do nothing whatever. This was hardly 
the case with these three. They could not 
hope to equal the great James and the great 
Simon of the leading three, but on that ac- 
count they did not cease to respect them- 
selves and to do what they could with good 
courage. The obscure three do not offer 
comfort to those Christians who are obscure 
from indifference or false humility, but they 
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do offer great comfort and encouragement to 
those Christians who are obscure from mod- 
erate abilities or unfortunate circumstance. 
If a man cannot be a Simon Peter, he should 
be glad to be a Simon Zelotes. If he cannot 
be a James the brother of John, he should be 
glad to be a James the son of Alphzeus: and 
he is not to think that he is one whit less an 
apostle than the foremost. Whatever the 
ability shown, there is a quality and a dig- 
nity in all honest Christian service. Unfor- 
tunate circumstances, uncongenial work often 
tend to obscure Christian service. Perhaps 
there was something in the early circum- 
stances of the obscure three which in- 
capacitated them for brilliant service. Paul 
had his “thorn in the flesh,” something 
which hindered him, and which he could 
not help. No such limitations are to dis- 
courage. 

It is a satisfaction that we know so much 
about some of the apostles, and it is a satis- 
faction also that we know so little about 
these three: for if there was room among the 
Twelve for James the son of Alpheus, Judas 
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Lebbzus, and Simon the Zealot, then must 
there be for the ungifted and obscure disciple 
of to-day also a place of dignity and glory in | 
the service of the Master. 


XII 


THE TWELVE IN TRADITION 
IN ART 
IN LITERATURE 


‘«They were stoned, they were sawn 
asunder, were tempted, were slain with the 
sword: they wandered about in sheepskins 
and goatskins; being destitute, afflicted, 
tormented; of whom the world was not 
worthy.’’—Hebrews xt. 37, 38. 


XII 
THE TWELVE IN TRADITION 


HE Book of Acts ends abruptly and 
was evidently intended to be fol- 
lowed by a further narrative. For 

the later life and labours of the Twelve we 
are dependent upon tradition, which even 
when unreliable is full of interest and sug- 
gestion. 

As early as the second century legendary 
accounts of the apostles were in circulation, 
filled with the supernatural and congenial toa 
superstitious, wonder-loving age. Remains 
of this literature have come down to us in 
the apocryphal “Acts” of Paul, Peter, John, 
Andrew and Thomas. These legends were 
gathered together in the thirteenth century by 
Jacobus de Voragine in the classic “ Golden 
Legend,” quaintly translated into English in 
the fifteenth century by William Caxton and 
printed among the most popular issues from 


his famous press. 
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The legends of the Twelve sometimes had 
their origin in the desire to give peculiar 
sanctity to a church claiming an apostle as 
its founder or to a locality which enshrined 
his body or some “relic” of him. Some 
journey must take Andrew, for example, to 
Sinope, where “ Andrew’s Chair” of white 
stone was cherished. His bones must be 
taken in some manner to Scotland, for is 
Andrew not Scotland’s patron saint? James 
being patron saint of Spain, his body is said 
to have been magically transported thither in 
a marble ship. 

The interests of doctrine were also for- 
warded by legends of the Twelve. The first 
legends seem to have been written by Gnos- 
tics, who sought to give credence to their 
heresies by attributing them to the teaching 
of apostles. In like manner orthodoxy re- 
plied, never questioning the miraculous in 
the Gnostic legends, but controverting it by 
still greater portents on the orthodox side. 
This literature was greedily absorbed by a 
credulous public, and was kept alive with 
constant accretions by sermons on saints’ 
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days, by poetry and by art. In this con- . 
nection one is reminded of the custom in the 
early ages of attributing to individual apostles 
certain phrases in the ‘“ Apostles’ Creed,” 
though the same sections were not always: 
assigned to each. In a Gallican missal of 
the eighth century the apportionment is made 
with singular discrimination. Peter as al- 
ways leads the confession with “I believe in 
God the Father Almighty.” John the inter- 
preter of the “only-begotten of the Father ” 
says, “ And in Jesus Christ His only Son.” 
“Born of the Virgin Mary” is assigned to 
James. Sympathetic Andrew is made re- 
sponsible for the summary of the Passion, 
‘“‘ Suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, 
dead and buried.” Philip continues, “ He 
descended into hell.” Here as elsewhere it 
is doubting Thomas convinced who strikes 
the triumphant note, ‘‘On the third day He 
rose from the dead.” Nathanael the mystic 
appropriately proclaims, ‘“‘He ascended into 
heaven and sitteth on the right hand of God 
the Father Almighty.” Matthew, familiar 
with accounts and reckonings, brings Him 
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back to earth again, “ From thence He shall 
come to judge the quick and the dead.” 
James the Less has the symbol, “I believe 
in the Holy Ghost”; Simon Zelotes “ The 
Holy Catholic Church, the communion of 
saints”; Thaddzus “The forgiveness of 
sins”; and as one born out of due time, 
Matthias, that he also may have share in 
the great confession, concludes, ‘‘ The resur- 
rection of the body and the life everlasting.” 

Together with the grotesque the legends 
contained much that was beautiful. It was 
for example a beautiful fancy that at the 
death of Mary the mother of Jesus the Twelve 
were miraculously summoned from the ends 
of the earth to her bedside. The super- 
natural abounds in luxuriance ; appearances 
of the Lord, angels, voices, animals speaking, 
like the dog of Simon Magus, streams of 
light, earthquakes, wind, fire and water obey- 
ing a higher than natural compulsion, celes- 
tial roses and lilies wreathing dying martyrs 
with enchanting fragrance. A matter-of-fact, 
scientific age may minimize the marvellous 
as much as an age of superstition magnified 
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it, and may well be impressed with the truth 
behind the symbol, that invisible agencies 
are in operation in aid of the good, the true 
and the kind. 

There is ample reason to believe that Peter 
had some connection with the church of 
Rome, although the claim that he presided 
there as bishop for twenty-five years can 
hardly be sustained. It is difficult to im- 
agine him in Rome when Paul wrote his let- 
ter to the Romans in the year 58, for in that 
case some greetings must have been ad- 
dressed to him among the many which that 
letter contains, or between 61 and 64 when 
Paul was a prisoner at Rome and wrote three 
letters, without allusion however to Peter. 
According to Papias, the Gospel of Mark was 
composed in Rome by John Mark “as the 
interpreter of Peter.” Tradition states that 
Peter was crucified at Rome under Nero, 
nailed head downward, because he consid- 
ered himself unworthy of such crucifixion as 
his Lord’s. 

According to abundant tradition, John left 
Jerusalem twelve years after the resurrection, 
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and through a long life until late in the cen- 
tury presided over the churches of Asia 
Minor from Ephesus as a centre. 

Matthew remained in Jerusalem fifteen 
years preaching to the Jews, according to 
Clement of Alexandria, Irenzeus and Eusebius, 
and then, according to less reliable author- 
ities, ministered to the Ethiopians, Mace- 
donians and Persians. Irenzeus states that 
“Matthew among the Hebrews published a 
Gospel in their own dialect, when Peter and 
Paul were preaching in Rome and founding 
the church.” 

According to tradition Andrew was cruci- 
fied at Patree in Achaia, and hung alive on 
the cross for two days, exhorting the spec- 
tators. The “first Christian missionary” 
was a missionary to the end. 

The church of Spain counts James, the 
brother of John, as one of its founders. 

Thomas, on the authority of Eusebius, 
preached to the Parthians, and was buried 
at Edessa. According to less reliable au- 
thorities, he ministered to the Medes and 
Persians, baptizing the three kings, the 
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“wise men from the east.” Gregory of 
Nazianzen speaks of his ministry in India, 
where a later tradition makes him suffer a 
martyr’s death pierced by lances at the 
king’s command. The name “Thomas 
Christians,” by which the ancient Christians 
of India were known, would seem to confirm 
the tradition of his labours in that country. 
His relics, according to the Roman Church, 
were removed to Edessa and thence to 
Ortona in Italy. There are two apocryphal 
works associated with his name, “ The Gos- 
pel according to Thomas” and “The Acts 
of Thomas.” As a beautiful inconsistency, 
or a token of the doubter’s exuberant faith 
at the last, it is interesting to note that the 
pretty story of the child Jesus giving life to 
the clay sparrows is recorded in Thomas’ 
Gospel. 

Judas Lebbzeus preached to the Persians, ) 
according to one tradition, and died a mar- ) 
tyr’s death. According to Nicephorus he . 
died a natural death at Edessa after a min- 
istry in Palestine, Syria and Arabia. 

Eusebius and Jerome relate that Pantzenus, 
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a missionary of the second century, found in 
India the Gospel of Matthew written in He- 
brew, which had been left there by Barthol- 
omew or Nathanael. The apostle is said to 
have preached in other parts of Asia, and 
at last to have been flayed alive and then 
crucified head downward at Albanopolis 
in Armenia. His corpse, it was claimed, 
was miraculously conveyed to the island 
of Lipari near Sicily, and thence to Bene- 
vento in Italy and finally in 983 to Rome. 
India could have had no more congenial 
missionary than Nathanael the mystic. 

Eusebius and Nicephorus state that Simon 
Zelotes succeeded James the Just as bishop 
of Jerusalem. According to Hegesippus, he 
was crucified at the age of one hundred and 
, twenty. On less reliable authority it is 
stated that he preached in Egypt, Lybia, 
and even the British Isles. 

James the Less according to Nicephorus 
suffered martyrdom at Ostrakine in Egypt. 

Tradition has inextricably confused the 
names of Philip the apostle and Philip the 
evangelist, 
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A forlorn tree is still shown at Jerusalem / 
near a cliff, called the “Judas Tree,’’ memo- i 
rial of his melancholy end. 

Unreliable as many of these traditions are, 
it is doubtless true that the Twelve preached 
the Gospel over as wide a territory as pos- 
sible, and that their influence radiated to the 
ends of the known world. 

If John and Matthew were spared by per- 
secution, they were peculiarly fitted to fulfill 
a long and fruitful ministry. Of the martyr- 
dom of the majority there can be little ques- 
tion. In the glowing words of Silvester 
Horne, “There are no words in any lan- 
guage that can express how dear they held 
their faith and how cheap they held their 
lives. In all the instrumentalities on which 
we too often rely to win our victories they 
took nostock. . . . They met the mailed 
hand of Rome unarmed and defenseless. 
With no material weapon, no organized 
army, no display of force, they shook the 
mightiest of world empires till it trembled 
and tottered. . . . Rome had conquered 
every race, and trampled upon every creed 
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only to be baffled by men whose bodies she 
could burn, but whose hate she could not 
provoke; nay whose love she could not 
alienate. When the sand of the Colosseum 
was red with their blood; when in Nero’s 
gardens, converted into torches, they passed 
through smoke and flame to their rest, their 
message swept in triumph from convert to 
convert; while in the subterranean seclusion 
of the catacombs the martyr missionaries 
preached and prayed and signed the galler- 
ies of Death with the symbols of eternal 
hope.” * 
” THE TWELVE IN ART 

The Twelve have been deservedly prom- 
inent in Christian Art. The earliest extant 
use of them in ecclesiastical decoration is in 
the church of San Giovanni at Ravenna in 
451, where in a picture of the Baptism of 
Christ the apostles appear surrounding Him 
in a circle. Friezes, paintings and windows 
commemorate dramatic incidents in the gos- 
pel narrative, like the miraculous draught of 
fishes, the Transfiguration and other scenes 

1«The Romance of Preaching,” p. 89, 
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suggesting pictorial treatment; but Chris- 
tian Art particularly delighted in the legend- 
ary, where larger freedom was given to the 
imagination. Tradition and Art are thus 
closely blended. 

By the sixth century each of the Twelve 
had come to be distinguished by a particular 
symbol. Peter is represented with the keys. 
James carries a pilgrim’s staff with cloak and 
wallet. John’s symbol as evangelist is the 
eagle. Philip carries a staff mounted by a 
cross, as in Bonifacio’s and Durer’s pictures. 
_ Matthew the tax-collector hasa purse. Simon 
the Zealot is distinguished by a saw, Thad- 
dzus by a halberd, and James the Less by a 
fuller’s club, tokens of their bitter deaths. 
Bartholomew, according to tradition, was 
flayed alive, and appears with a butcher’s 
knife, sometimes carrying his skin grue- 
somely in his hand, as in Michael Angelo’s 
“ Last Judgment.” 

A typical example of the influence of 
legend upon art is in the case of James the 
Martyr, patron saint of Spain. According to 
legend his dead body was magically trans- 
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ported to Spain in a ship of marble, and 
laid upon a great stone, which graciously 
softened like wax and enclosed the body ina 
sarcophagus. Queen Lupa ordered the stone 
to be dragged away by bulls, but the bulls 
becoming gentle as lambs drew it into the 
very court. Whereupon the queen was con- 
verted and ever after lived a saintly life. 
These scenes were depicted in series by 
Avanzi in the Chapel of Saint Antony of 
Padua in 1376. As patron saint James was 
a mighty inspiration in very truth to the 
faithful of Spain in their wars against the 
Moors. He is said to have appeared in 
battle on a white charger with flowing white 
robes, as he is often depicted, and the battle 
cry was certainly San Jago (Santiago). And 
who could better have served the gallant 
Christians of early Spain as champion against 
the Mohammedan invaders than the Martyr 
Apostle who first 


‘« Met the tyrant’s brandished steel,’’ 
and bowed his neck 


*¢ The death to feel ! ’” 
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The gentler side also of James’ nature was 
not forgotten, for did he not bear a family 
resemblance to the Saviour his kinsman? 
even as Andrea del Sarto paints him, a 
gracious figure stroking the face of a little 
orphan boy while another nestles at his side. 

The emblem of Thomas is a carpenter’s 
tri-square, founded on the story in the 
“Acts of Thomas” of the apostle’s experi- 
ence with Gondoforus, King of India. The 
king had commissioned him to build a 
palace, and giving him ample treasure for 
the purpose had gone on a journey. On his 
return he discovers that Thomas has given 
all the treasure to the poor and sick. While 
Thomas is in prison awaiting severer punish- 
ment for his apparent misappropriation of 
funds, the king’s brother having died appears 
to the king with the story of a wonderful pal- 
ace in heaven which an angel had told him 
was “the palace that Thomas the Architect 
had built for thy brother Gondoforus.”’ So did 
the king learn of laying up treasure in heaven. 
In the “ Golden Legend”’ as translated by 
Caxton, Thomas concludes with this ad- 
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dress: “Many palaces be there in heaven 
which be made ready sith the beginning 
of the world, that be bought by price of 
the faith and by alms of your riches, which 
may well go tofore you to these palaces 
but they may not follow you.” Hence 
Thomas is the patron of architects and 
builders. It was a happy inspiration which 
portrayed on the window presented to the 
Bourges cathedral by the guild of its builders 
the figure of Thomas with his “ square.” 

The impression that Simon Zelotes, Thad- 
dzeus and James the Less were kinsmen of 
Jesus inspired Perugino to picture them as 
children about the infant Christ. 

Art depicted James, son of Cleopas, with 
peculiar tenderness and beauty on the ground 
of his resemblance to Jesus. “ The holy Vir- 
gin herself,” it was said, “had she been ca- 
pable of error might have mistaken one for 
the other,” and so at the last Judas’ kiss was 
necessary to mark the victim. On frescoes 
James, confused perhaps with the other James, 
appears releasing a prisoner who had be- 
friended him by causing the prison tower to 
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bow while the prisoner steps out on the 
ground from the topmost window, or by 
lifting the tower bodily, while the prisoner 
escapes from under. 

Judas often appears clad in dingy yellow, 
so that the colour has become associated with 
him in Spain, where it is a mark of indignity, 
the colour of the garments of criminals and 
slaves. Early art did not conceive his face 
as ugly, but except for its sneer or sinister 
expression as a face which might have been 
fine. 

Andrew’s symbol is the transverse cross, 
on which he is said to have died, not nailed 
but bound by cords that his agony might be 
prolonged. There is a persistent legend 
maintained both by tradition and art that he 
saluted and adored the cross before being 
bound to it. His words of adoration were 
elaborated in many forms, as in the follow- 
ing beautiful rendition: ‘Hail, precious 
cross, that hast been consecrated by the 
body of my Lord and adorned with His 
limbs as with rich jewels! I come to thee 
exulting and glad; receive me with joy into 


* 
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thy arms. Oh, good cross that hast received 
beauty from our Lord’s limbs: I have ar- 
dently loved thee. Long have I desired and 
sought thee: now thou art found by me and 
art made ready for my longing soul: receive 
me into thy arms, take me from among men, 
and present me to my Master, that He who 
redeemed me on thee may receive me by 
‘thee!’ One is reminded of Saint Francis 
of Assissi’s tender lines : 


“« Dulce lignum, dulci clavo 
Dulce pondus sustinens.”” 


(Sweet wood with a sweet nail holding a 
burden that is sweet.) 

With such jewels tradition may be for- 
given much, and the legend is doubtless true 
to the spirit in which gentle Andrew greeted 
his sacrificial death. 

Among the moderns Zimmermann’s picture 
of the Four Fishermen, and Burnand’s lovely 
conception of Peter and John running to the 
sepulchre on the Resurrection morning are 
worthy of note. The impression seems to be 
settled that John is in the freshness of youth, 
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and Peter past middle life. John always ap- 
pears as a youthful figure with beardless face 
and ethereal air, while Peter with full beard 
and face heavily lined bears the marks of 
maturity and intensity, weather-beaten from 
’ storms without and within. 

In da Vinci’s “ Last Supper,” the master- 
piece in this connection, Andrew, Thaddzeus 
and Simon Zelotes are patriarchal figures, 
John, Nathanael, James, Philip and Matthew 
are youthful, Peter, James the Less, Thomas 
and Judas are in their prime. The two 
James, John and Philip have faces of peculiar 
beauty and sensitiveness. 

The attitude of the figures is significant. 
It is the moment when Jesus declares that 
one of them is to betray Him. The reaction 
of the shock caused by this announcement 
is expressed in various ways. John is in a 
state of collapse, James throws out his arms 
with mouth agape, Andrew’s open palms 
are raised before him. Matthew standing 
throws his arms towards the Master, as he 
turns his face eagerly towards his com- 
panions at the end of the table. Thomas 
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lifts a tense hand and finger, as if to menace 
the traitor. Philip with fingers on his breast 
leans forward with peculiar wistfulness. 
Nathanael stands at one end with palms 
pressing on the table as ina dream. Peter 
commands the situation, as with one hand 
on John’s breast he whispers to him for in- 
formation, while his right arm shown in full 
seems ready to clench the traitor. Da Vinci 
made much of Peter’s right arm, drawing 
for it a special sketch, that good right arm 
ever ready for heroic action. Judas alone 
is undisturbed, and sits defiant facing the 
Master, his right hand firmly grasping the 
bag. 

Matteo Bandello gives interesting account 
of da Vinci at work. “In the time of 
Lodovico Sforza Visconti, Duke of Milan, 
certain gentlemen, visiting Santa Maria delle 
Grazie, the monastery of the Dominican 
friars, stood motionless in contemplation be- 
fore the marvellous and celebrated Last 
Supper, on which the excellent Florentine 
painter, Leonardo da Vinci, was then work- 
ing. The artist took pleasure in hearing 
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each one freely express his opinion of the 
work. It was his habit, as I myself was wit- 
ness on several occasions, to mount the 
scaffolding before it (for the painting is at 
some considerable height above the ground) 
‘and to remain, brush in hand, from sunrise to 
sunset, forgetting to eat and drink, and paint- 
ing without intermission. Sometimes, after 
this, he would be three or four days together 
without touching it, and yet he would stay 
before it an hour or two every day, con- 
templating it, considering and examining 
the figures he had created. I have also seen 
him, following the dictates of fancy or of 
eccentricity, start off at midday, when the 
sun was in the sign of the Lion, from the 
Corte Vecchia, where he was modelling his 
marvellous equestrian statue, and go straight 
to the monastery, where, mounting the scaf- 
fold, he would seize his brush, give a touch 
or two to one of the figures, and then depart 
and go elsewhere.” 

With reverent instinct the great painter 
left the face of the Master unfinished as be- 
yond comprehension. There could be no 
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portrayal of the “light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ,” 
which would not be a profanation. 


THE TWELVE IN LITERATURE 


The apostles have been names to conjure 
with in literature, their characters have be- 
come literary commonplaces. Judas’ kiss 
and the thirty pieces of silver are synony- 
mous with treachery. Peter’s denial at the 
cock-crowing is the symbol of unfaithfulness. 
Thomas stands for doubt, as John stands for 
love. Ifaman disappoints hopes, he “ peters 
out.” Saint Peter at heaven’s gate with the 
keys has become a colloquialism. Byron’s 
“Vision of Judgment” opens with the lines: 


‘Saint Peter sat by the celestial gate: 
His keys were rusty and the lock was dull.” 


In similar vein are Milton’s lines: 


‘« Last came and last did go 
The pilot of the Galilean Lake ; 
Too massy keys he bore of metals twain, 
(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain). 
He shook his mitred locks and stern bespake.”” 
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Impression has been made upon literature 
by the legend which recounts that Peter 
fleeing persecution at Rome outside the 
gates met Christ entering. In reply to 
Peter’s inquiry, ‘ Whither goest thou?” 
(Quo vadis?) Christ replies that He is go- 
ing into Rome to be crucified again. Sien- 
kiewicz’s famous novel is perhaps the latest 
reminiscence of the legend. 

The most famous literary use of an apostle 
is perhaps in Dante’s “Inferno,” where the 
poet beholds Judas Iscariot in lowest hell in 
company with Brutus and Cassius : 


‘« That soul up there which has the greatest pain, 
The master said, is Judas Iscariot ; 
With head inside, he plies his legs without. 
Of the two others who head downward are 
The one who hangs from the black jowl is Brutus ; 
See how he writhes himself and speaks no word. 
And the other, who so stalwart seems, is Cassius. 
But night is reascending, and ’tis time 
That we depart, for we have seen the whole.’’ 


More gracious in “Saint Brandan’ is 
Matthew Arnold’s use of the legend that each 
Christmas night Judas is released from tor- 
ment to cool himself in the arctic snows, be- 
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cause on one occasion he had shown kindness 
‘to a leper. The poem recognizes the possi- 
bility of good in the traitor. 


«« Saint Brandan sails the northern main, 
The brotherhoods of saints are glad. 
He greets them once, he sails again, 
So late !—such storms !—The Saint is mad ! 
* * * * * 


‘¢ At last—(it was the Christmas night ; 
Stars shone after a day of storm)— 
He sees float past an iceberg white, 
And on it—Christ !—a living form. 


‘‘That furtive mien, that scowling eye, 
Of hair that red and tufted fell— 
It is—Oh, where shall Brandan fly ? — 
The traitor Judas, out of hell ! 


‘‘Palsied with terror, Brandan sate ; 
The moon was bright, the iceberg near. 
He hears a voice sigh humbly: ‘ Wait! 
By high permission I am here. 


««¢OQne moment wait, thou holy man ! 
On earth my crime, my death, they knew ; 
My name is under all men’s ban— 
Ah, tell them of my respite too ! 


‘«« Tell them, one blessed Christmas night— 
(It was the first after I came, 
Breathing self-murder, frenzy, spite, 
To rue my guilt in endless flame)— 
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*« «TJ felt, as I in torment lay 
’Mid the souls plagued by heavenly power, 
An angel touch mine arm, and say: 
Go hence and cool thyself an hour 


** ¢Ah, whence this mercy, Lord ? I said. 
The Leper recollect, said he, 
Who asked the passers-by for aid, 
In Joppa, and thy charity. 
* * * * * 


*¢¢QOh, Brandan, think what grace divine, 
What blessing must full goodness shower, 
When fragment of it small, like mine, 
Hath such inestimable power ! 

* * * mes * 


«© «That germ of kindness, in the womb 
Of mercy caught, did not expire ; 
Outlives my guilt, outlives my doom, 
And friends me in the pit of fire. 


«¢ «Once every year, when carols wake, 
On earth, the Christmas night’s repose, 
Arising from the sinners’ lake, 

I journey to these healing snows. 


‘¢¢T stanch with ice my burning breast, 
With silence balm my whirling brain. 
O Brandan ! to this hour of rest 
That Joppan leper’s ease was pain.’— 


‘¢ Tears started to Saint Brandan’s eyes ; 
He bowed his head, he breathed a prayer— 
Then look’d, and lo, the frosty skies ! 
The iceberg, and no Judas there !’’ 
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Longfellow’s “Divine Tragedy” and 
“Golden Legend” present sympathetic de- 
lineations of the Twelve. It was a happy in- 
spiration to make John the one who noticed 
the Master’s expression of love as He looked 
upon the rich young man. Who so well as 
John could recognize that expression? It is 
John who says : 


«¢ With what divine compassion in His eyes 
The Master looks upon this eager youth, 
As if He loved him!” 


The impression that there was the possibility 
of good in Judas Iscariot is confirmed by the 
soliloquy which Longfellow puts into his lips 
at the last : 


‘¢ ] know I am not generous, am not gentle, 
Like other men ; but I have tried to be, 
And I have failed. I thought by following Him 
I should grow like Him; but the unclean spirit 
That from my childhood hath tortured me 
Hath been too cunning and too strong for me. 

* * * * * * 
Too late! too late! I shall not see Him more 
Among the living. That sweet, patient face 
Will never more rebuke me, nor those lips 
Repeat the words: One of you shall betray me! 
It stung me into madness. How I loved, 
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Yet hated Him! But in the other world ! 

I will be there before Him, and will wait 

Until He comes, and fall down on my knees 
And kiss His feet, imploring pardon, pardon!” 


In the “Christian Year,” with mystic in- 
sight and gentle grace, John Keble sings of 
the apostles on the days commemorating 
their memory. He pictures Peter sleeping in 
‘prison, dreaming of his Lord’s forgiveness 
and of the Galilean lake with such a look 
upon his face that the angel who comes to 
deliver him hesitates to wake him. 


** One look lives in him, and endears 
Crosses and wrongs wher’er he rove; 


‘¢ That gracious chiding look, Thy call 
To win him to himself and Thee, 
Sweetening the sorrow of his fall, 
Which else were rued too bitterly. 


«¢ Even through the veil of sleep it shines, 
The memory of that kindly glance ; — 
The Angel watching by divines 
And spares awhile his blissful trance. 


*¢ Or haply to his native lake 
His vision wafts him back, to talk 
With Jesus, ere his flight he take, 
As in that solemn evening walk,” 
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Keble appreciates the significance of that 
recognition which revealed the Christ to 
Nathanael. 


«¢ «What word is this? Whence know’st thou me?’ 
All wondering cries the humbled heart, 
To hear thee that deep mystery, 
The knowledge of itself, impart. 


“¢ The veil is raised ; who runs may read ; 
By its own light the truth is seen, 
And soon the Israelite indeed 
Bows down t’ adore the Nazarene. 


“« So did Nathanael, guileless man, 
At once, not shame-faced or afraid, 
Owning Him God, who so could scan 
His musings in the lonely shade ; 


‘‘ Tn his own pleasant fig-tree’s shade, 
Which by his household fountain grew, 
Where at noonday his prayer he made, 
To know God better than he knew. 


“Oh, happy hours of heavenward thought ! 
How richly crowned ! how well improved ! 
In musing o’er the Law he taught, 

In waiting for the Lord he loved.” 


On Saint Matthew’s Day he writes of the 
sanctification of the common round and daily 
task. 
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“« There are in this loud stunning tide 
Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of th’ everlasting chime ; 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat. 


* * * * * * 


*« At once he rose and left his gold ; 
His treasure and his heart 
Transferr’d, where he shall safe behold 
Earth and her idols part ; 
While he beside his endless store 
Shall sit, and floods unceasing pour 
Of Christ’s true riches o’er all time and space, 
First Angel of His Church, first steward of His 
grace.”’ 


Browning’s “Death in the Desert” with 
rare insight conceives the closing days of the 
aged John. Five friends attend him as he 
dies, who 


‘¢ would not lose 
The last of what might happen on his face.” 


The heart of his message still is love: 
«¢ For life, with all it yields of joy and woe, 


And hope and fear,—believe the aged friend — 
Is just our chance 9’ the prize of learning love, 
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How love might be, hath been indeed, and is; 
And that we hold henceforth to the uttermost 
Such prize despite the envy of the world. 


* * * * * * 


The love that tops the might, the Christ in God.” 


There is still in the aged apostle the thrill 
of actual contact with the Word become 
flesh. John feels that he is the last left on 
earth who had seen and heard the Lord. 
When his ashes are scattered, 


‘* there is left on earth 
No one alive who knew (consider this ! ) 
— Saw with his eyes and handled with his hands 
That which was from the first, the Word of Life. 
How will it be when none more saith, ‘I saw’ ?”’ 


The apostle realizes that his understanding 
of Christ had grown with the years and his 
own maturity : 


‘¢ But patient stated much of the Lord’s life 
Forgotten or misdelivered, and let it work: 
Since much that at the first, in deed and word, 
Lay simply and sufficiently exposed, 
Had grown (or else my soul was grown to match, 
Fed through such years, familiar with such light, 
Guarded and guided still to see and speak) 
Of new significance and fresh result ; 
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What first were guessed as points, I now knew stars, 
And named them in the Gospel I have writ. 


* * * * * * 


‘« But he was dead: ’twas about noon, the day 
Somewhat declining: we five buried him 
That eve, and then, dividing, went five ways, 
And I, disguised, returned to Ephesus. 


‘¢ By this, the cave’s mouth must be filled with sand, 
Valens is lost, I know not of his trace ; 
The Bactrian was but a wild childish man, 
And could not write nor speak, but only loved: 


‘« So, lest the memory of this go quite, 
Seeing that I to-morrow fight the beasts, 
I tell the same to Phcebas, whom believe ! 
For many look again to find that face, 
Beloved John’s to whom I ministered, 
Somewhere in life about the world; they err: 


* * * * * * 


‘¢ Believe ye will not see him any more 
About the world with his divine regard ! 
For all was as I say, and now the man 
Lies as he lay once, breast to breast with God.”’ 
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